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THE  WORLDS  FAIR  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


MONG  the  most  Interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  great  exhibition  was 
an  effort  to  show  what  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  produced,  and 
also  the  capabilities  and  character  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  space  occupied  was 
forty-seven  acres  and  the  cost  of  the  ex- 


hibits was  $1,000,000.  One  coiild  see 
what  the  influence  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  had  accomplished  in 
the  Islands  since  they  came  under  its 
control. 

Every  day  at  4  p.  m.  there  was  a  drill 
by  four  hundred  Philippine  soldiers,  now 
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in  the  pay  of  the  United  States.  On 
those  occasions  they  showed  wonderful 
skill.  Most  of  the  commands  were  given 
with  a  cornet.  These  soldiers  were  offi- 
cered by  Americans.  The  Filipino  band 
was  also  excellent  in  its  renditions.  The 
naked  Igorrotes  on  the  same  parade 
grounds  showed  their  methods  of  fight- 
ing with  bows  and  arrows  and  the  use  of 
spears.  The  various  tribes  had  bviildings 
on  the  grounds  that  they  had  erected. 
There  were  the  lake  dwellers  and  the 
natives  from  the  interior  of  the  islands, 
the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated,  the 
dog  eaters,  and  the  head  hunters,  the 
Moros,  the  Bontoes,  the  Bagolas,  the 
Negritos.  In  some  of  the  buildings  were 
specimens  of  their  methods  of  mining, 
also  of  the  timber;  and  I  may  say  that 
at  the  present  time  some  of  the  lumber 
used  in  fine  furniture  and  picture  frames 
comes  from  the  Philippines.  There  is 
an  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  of  fine 
timber  scattered  over  the  islands  that  will 
find  a  market  in  years  to  come  in  the 
United  States. 

I  wished  that  thousands  of  the  readers 
of  the  Juvenile  could  have  been  able  to 
study  the  character  of  life  on  those  dis- 
tant tropical  islands  as  portrayed  there, 
and  then  have  them  know  what  great 
blessings  we  all  enjoy  and  how  much 
there  is  to  learn,  and  how  valuable  our 
time  is,  and  how  much  of  it  should  be 
used  in  knowing  what  there  is  to  be  seen 
in  other  lands,  and  informing  our  minds 
of  what  our  mission  is,  and  our  ultimate 
duty  to  carry  to  these  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  higher  life  and  purposes  of  exist- 
ence that  makes  us  a  superior  race. 

Every  evening  at  sis,  the  larger  biiild- 
ings  were  closed.  It  was  then  that  the 
human  tide  wended  its  way  to  the  Pike. 
At  the  Chicago  Fair  it  was  called  the  Mid- 
way Piaisance.  This  resort  helps  out  the 
old  adage  that  "A  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  relished  by  the  best  of  men,"  and 


surely,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  crowds 
that  filled  the  long  street,  you  would  have 
thought  that  human  nature  loves  a 
change.  Never  in  the  history  of  fairs 
was  seen  a  greater  variety  of  attractions ; 
never  was  there  an  easier  chance  of  get- 
ting rid  of  your  last  dollar  than  on  this^ 
Pike,  should  you  try  to  visit  each  exhibi- 
tion. There  was  nothing  free  but  the 
outside  part  of  the  ditferent  attractions,, 
and  of  all  the  Bedlams  and  noise,  nothing 
in  my  experience  ever  approached  it. 

There  were  forty  amusements  which 
cost  for  buildings  and  payments  as  con- 
cessions $5,000,000.  Some  had  theaters  in 
them  and  many  of  them  had  restaurants.. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  something  to  sell. 
A  Wild  West  show  had  some  of  the  old! 
Indians  who  were  noted  for  old  time  ex- 
ploits in  their  fights  with  the  soldiers  on 
the  plains.  Just  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
different  attractions,  I  will  name  "Under 
and  Over  the  Sea,"  50  cents;  "An  Irish 
Village,"  25  cents;  "Streets  of  Saville," 
25  cents;  "Hunting  in  the  Ozarks,"  seven 
shots,  20  cents;  "Hagenbacks  Zoo  and 
Animal  Paradise,"  25  cents;  "Ostrich 
Farm,"  10  cents;  "Temple  of  Mirth,"  10^ 
cents  ;"Mysterious  Asia,"  15  cents  ;"Forth 
Geisha  Girls,"  25  cents;  "Life  in  Paris," 
25  cents;  "Glass  Weaving,"  25  cents;. 
"Streets  of  Cairo,"  25  cents;  "Story  of 
Creation,"  50  cents;  "Infant  Incubator," 
25  cents;  "Deep  Sea  Divers,"  15  cents;. 
"Chinese  Village,"  25  cents;  "Esquimaux 
and  Laplanders  at  Home,"  25  cents;. 
"Magic  Whirlpool,"  50  cents;  "Cliff 
Dwellers,"  25  cents;  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
Fire  Fighters,  "Galveston  Flood"  and  a 
score  of  other  allurements.  Some  of 
these  attractions  were  educational,  some 
nonsensical,  some  amusing  and  none  of 
them  unclean. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  person  to 
fully  describe  the  many  wonderful  fea- 
tures unless  he  or  she  should  spend  at 
least  a  month   in  the  fair.     All  over  the^ 
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grounds  were  objects  that  were  of  great 
value  to  study.  If  you  loved  statuary, 
there  were  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
sculptor's  art.  You  could  go  all  around 
the  grounds  for  ten  cents  on  an  electric 
road;  you  coiUd  go  up  250  feet  in  the  air 
on  the  Ferris  Wheel,  you  could  see  the 
widest  boiler  plate  ever  rolled,  and  the 
Liberty  BeW  in  the  Pennsylvania  build- 
ing, the  United  States  map  in  growing 
crops.  Hank  Monk's  famous  coach  in 
which  rode  Horace  Cireely  across  the 
plains  in  the  "sixties,"  a  tree  eight  hun- 
dred years  old  from  North  Carolina,  the 
skeleton  of  a  whale  ninety  feet  long,  a 
display  of  jewelry  worth  $10,000,000,  a 
cut  glass  punch  bowl  valued  at  §2,800,  a 
necklace  worth  $250.0(-)O,  a  Russian  sable 
cloak  valued  at  $12,000,  statues  in  butter 
of  different  persons,  a  cheese  weighing 
two  toas,  a  clock  dial  112  feet  across,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  I  might  go  on  for 
several  pages  telling  of  extraordinary  ob- 
jects, but  the  above  enumeration  will  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  energy  of  man  had 
brought  together  in  a  small  compass, — 
the  cream  of  the  world's  wonders. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  building,   you   were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  very  choicest 


l^roductions  of  the  greatest  artists  from 
all  the  civilized  countries.  If  I  were 
asked  which  nation  had  the  Quest  exhibit, 
I  am  compelled  to  say  England.  There 
were  paintings  that  money  could  not  bu)  ; 
works  of  art  that  one's  memory  lingers 
over,  that  would  be  impossible  to  look 
upon  if  it  were  not  for  this  World's  Fair. 
Works  that  kings  and  queens  value  above 
rubies  were  generously  placed  on  view 
that  millions  could  see  for  a  small  sum. 
Hence  my  estimate  is  that  world's  fairs 
are  the  greatest  educators  that  can  be  > 
devised  to  lift  us  above  local  conceit. 

I  cannot  omit  to  draw  attention  to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  different  build- 
ings. It  was  simply  superb,  and  em- 
braced all  the  known  styles.  A.  pang  of 
sorrow  fills  the  heart  that  such  beautiful 
structures  are  worthless  when  the  fair 
closes,  but  their  beauty  is  only  "skin 
deep."  They  were  constructed  of  lum- 
ber only,  then  lathed  and  finished  with  a 
coating  called  "stati'."  Each  one  was 
white  and  had  an  inspiring  effect,  espe- 
cially when  electrically  lighted  The 
works  of  man  fade  and  vanish,  but  the 
glory  of  Clod's  handiwork  is  eternal. 

C.  R.  Savage. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


SUNDAY  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 


HE  groves  were  God's  first  temp- 
les." 

There  are  times  when  the 
heart  of  man  instinctively  leaps 
outward  and  upward  to  seek  the  inspira- 
tion that  lies  beyrnd  the  realm  of  every- 
day life.  The  senses  deem  drawn  by  some 
subtle  power  toward  the  true,  the  beauti- 


ful, and  the  good.  There  are,  also,  sea- 
sons when  every  glance  is  backward  or 
introspective.  The  one  is  the  time  of 
youth  and  June,  the  other  Tof  ripened 
age  and  November. 

A  Sabbath  stillness  hung  over  the 
Western  Reserve  on  the  morning  of  the 
eventful  day  in  June  when  the  parson 
was  coming  to  Farmer  Brown's  to  hold 
services.  The  trees  —  maple,  chestnut, 
beech  and  oak — had  not   lost  the  delicate 
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tiats  of  their  childhood.  Along  the 
wooded  roads  the  tracks  were  whitened 
with  the  fallen  petals  of  wild  plum,  dog- 
wood and  haw.  Nodding  wake-robins, 
delicate  violets,  and  showy  lady-slippers 
lifted  their  chalices  to  drink  the  morning 
dew.  From  some  wildrose  copse  the 
partridge  led  her  newly  hatched  brood; 
half-fledged  robins  in  the  nest  over  the 
pathway  gaped  for  their  coming  mother; 
there  was  the  song  of  the  thrush,  the 
noisy  chatter  of  squirrels  and,  pervading 
all,  that  low,  sweet  music  that  nature 
makes  when  she  broods  over  the  waking 
earth. 

Through  the  forest,  from  every  direc- 
tion and  from  every  farm  within  a  score 
of  miles  people  were  making  their  way 
toward  Farmer  Brown's.  There  were  old 
wagons  that  had  made  the  journey  over 
the  Alleghenies;  there  were  home  made 
carts;  there  were  rustic  beaux  on  horse- 
back with  the  maidens  of  their  choice 
riding  behind  them,  only  saved  from  fall- 
ing off  by  the  clasp  which  they  had  about 
their  lovers'  waists ;  there  were  farmers  on 
plow-horses  and  farmers  afoot,  and  from 
some  of  the  nearer  clearings  women  came 
leading  their  little  children.  From  more 
distant  farms  a  few  had  driven  even  the 
night  before,  because  in  those  days  a 
preaching  service  in  the  wilderness  was 
an  event  of  scarcely  more  than  semi- 
annual occurrence. 

A  motley  throng  it  was  that  gathered 
at  Farmer  Brown's.  There  were  men  who 
cared  as  little  for  religion  as  they  did  for 
the  government  of  China;  whole  families 
who  scarcely  knew  when  Sunday  came. 
There  were  those  who,  tired  of  loneliness, 
had  sought  this  occasion  to  gossip  and 
learn  the  news.  There  were  young  men 
who  came  to  find  sweethearts,  and  maid- 
ens who  hoped  that  fortune  would  favor 
them  with  beaux.  There  were  farmers 
with  horses  to  race  and  cows  to  trade; 
there  were  those  who  came  out  of  curios- 


ity, and  there  were  few,  very  few  indeed, 
good,  earnest  souls  that  bad  come  from 
the  old  towns  of  Pennsylvania  or  from 
Puritan  New-England,  who  were  hungry 
for  the  truth,  who  had  fasted  these  many 
months  for  spiritual  food,  who  were  long- 
ing to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life.  A  few 
years  later  these  pioneers  from  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  states  were  to  be  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  Ohio  and  the  great  middle 
west;  but  that  day  had  not  come  yet. 
There  were  also,  in  the  promiscuous 
throng  two  or  three  negro  boys  who  were 
supposed  to  have  escaped  from  their  mas- 
ters, somewhere  in  the  distant  south-land. 
They  wisely  kept  silent  as  to  their  ante- 
cedents, and  interested  themselves  especi- 
ally in  the  horses  of  which  there  were  not 
a  few  that  had  been  brought  from  Virginia 
or  the  newer  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

The  entire  B  iUantyne  family,  with  the 
young  men  who  were  living  with  them, 
went  to  the  preaching.  Farmer  Brown's 
place  was  not  so  far  distant  that  they 
could  not  return  the  same  night.  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  when  they  reached 
their  destination  and  the  driver  shouted. 

"Hello,  neighbor  Brown,  has  the  preach- 
er come  yet?" 

'^No,  not  yet,  and  we've  pretty  nigh 
give'm  up;  but  then  the  preachin'  was  sot 
for  two  o'clock  and  he  may  come  yet 
though  nobody  seen  him  along  the  road_ 
Here,  you  women,  go  up  to  the  house  and 
take  your  things  with  you.  There  's 
goin'  to  be  some  racin'  and  quoit-pitchin' 
until  the  parson  comes.  Did  you  bring 
your  gun  with  you?" 

Daniel  laughed  outright  as  he  answer- 
ed, "Gun!  Why  I  did'nt  think  a  gun  was 
necessary  when  we  came  to  hear  a  sermon." 

"Well  we  don't  want  the  gun  at  the  ser- 
mon, only  I  thought  I'd  give  you  chaps  a 
little  fun  and  I've  a  couple  of  turkeys  to 
go  to  the  man  that  shoots  their  heads  off. 
1  guess  that'll  be  about  all  the  shootiu' 
that  goes  on." 
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Daniel  thought  that  this  was  the 
strangest  way  of  spending  Sunday  and 
going  to  meeting  that  he  had  heard  off, 
but  he  didn't  say  so.  His  experience  at 
the  dance  had  taught  him  that  he  had  yet 
much  to  learn  about  the  customs  of  a  new 
country.  Not  so  with  John  Strong:  he 
belonged  indeed  to  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

"Why."  he  exclaimed, '"this  is  sacrilege^ 
blasphemy!  Mr.  Brown  don't  you  know 
the  commandment  'Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  keep  it  holy '?'  I  shouldn't 
think  you  would  allow  such  things  to  go 
on  inside  of  your  house  when  the  preach- 
er may  be  here  any  minute." 

"There,  there,  young  man.  I  never  saw 
any  harm  in  lettin'  a  person  do  what  he 
wanted  to,  so  long  as  he  don't  do  no 
wrong.  If  you  don't  want  to  shoot  or 
tish  or  run  horses  you  don't  have  to,  you 
can  go  out  under  the  tree  and  pore  ever 
yoiir  Bible  which  I  see  you  have  with 
you,  until  the  parson  turns  up,  or,"  with 
a  tone  of  sarcasm,  "if  that  is  too  hard 
work  you  might  go  to  the  house  and  help 
the  women  mind  the  babies." 

John's  face  colored,  but  he  could  not 
for  his  life  think  of  the  right  words  with 
which  to  reply,  so  he  strode  silently 
away,  The  other  men  walked  out  to  the 
r.  ad  where  a  number  of  boys  were  pitch- 
ing horse  shoes.  The  older  ones  of  the 
group  were  standing  around,  most  of 
them  chewing  hard  at  the  natural  leaf 
which  their  little  tarnis  produced  and 
everyone  with  a  large  jack  knife  in  his 
hand,  whittling  assiduously  at  a  little 
stick.  They  talked  about  the  clearings 
that  had  been  made  during  the  year,  of 
politics,  of  births  and  deaths,  and  then 
of  the  last  news  that  had  been  brought  by 
post  from  the  outer  world;  news  that  was 
a  mouth  old  on  the  seashore.  Tioy  dis- 
cussed the  best  methods  of  trapping 
bears,  hunting  deer,  locating  bee  trees, 
and  planting  corn.  In  fact  they  discussed 
everything    but     the     failings    of    their 


neighbors.  This  was  a  dangerous  subject 
in  a  community  where  no  man  knew  the 
relations  of  the  man  with  whom  he  might 
be  conversing.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  two-score  men  were  standing  still 
while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  they 
wandered  around  that  portion  of  the 
farm  which  had  been  cleared,  criticised 
the  method  of  fencing,  prophesied  as  to 
the  yield  of  the  corn  and  potatoes,  offered 
suggestions  as  to  the  building  of  barns 
and  sheds  and  then,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  wandered  toward  the  stacks  near  which 
the  horses  were  tifd. 

The  horses,  it  may  be  remarked,  were 
of  even  more  varied  descent  than  were 
the  men  who  stopped  to  look  at  them.  In 
those  days  the  average  farmer  bought  a 
horse  for  the  work  that  it  would  do,  not 
for  its  pedigree,  style,  gait,  or  action.  But 
there  were  exceptions  even  on  the  fron- 
tier. There  were  men  who  delighted  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  their  stock  back  to 
animals  that  had  been  owned  by  the  Lees 
and  Fairfaxes,  and  there  was  usually  in 
sach  a  crowd  at  least  one  man  who 
brought  a  fast  horse  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  racing  with  the  unwary  and  win- 
ning their  surplus  cash  and  such  notions 
as  they  might  be  willing  to  bet  with  him. 
This  particular  style  of  gambler  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  advance  guards  of 
civilization.  When  he  cannot  race  horses 
he  can  play  cards,  when  he  cannot  play 
cards  he  can  throw  dice,  and  when  his 
dice  are  gone  he  will  trust  his  fate  to  the 
pulling  of  straws,  rather  than  strive  to 
earn  an  honest  living. 

The  attention  of  the  back-woods  men 
was  especially  attracted  by  a  horse  the 
like  of  which  was  as  yet  seldom  seen  in 
that  region.  The  sensitive  ear,  the  deli- 
cate nostrils,  full  bottomed  chest,  and 
slim  fore-legs  indicated  a  pedigree  of 
which  he  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  Tiie 
owner  no  one  knew.  Brown  said  that  he 
had   come   in   the    night   before   to   the 
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preaching,  and  had  been  much  more  care- 
ful in  tending  to  the  animal's  welfare 
than  to  his  own, 

"Likely  enough  critter,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  "must  be  for  sale?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Eacing,  then?" 
,  "No,  I  can't  say  that;    the  man    that 
claims  him  looks  most   too  pious  and  re- 
spectable  to  do    anything   of  that  kind, 
"specially  on  a  Sunday." 

The  group  of  farmers  surrounded  the 
animal,  stroked  his  glossy  hide,  examined 
his  good  points,  and  criticized  him  to 
their  hearts'  content.  While  they  were 
doing  so  the  stranger  came  up  behind 
them,  unobserved.  He  might,  himself, 
have  been  an  itinerant  preacher  or  a 
young  farmer  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
eastern  traditions  as  to  his  Sunday  dress. 
It  never  once  entered  into  the  heads  of 
the  men  whom  he  addressed,  that  two  or 
three  decks  of  cards  were  concealed  about 
his  person,  and  that  his  waistcoat  was 
weighted  with  loaded  dice.  There  was 
something  so  frank  and  affable  in  his  ap- 
pearance that  all  suspicions  were  immed- 
iately disarmed. 

"Well,  gentlemen, what  do  you  think  of 
my  horse?     Pretty  line  animal  ain't  he?" 

No  one  disagreed  with  him  on  this 
point,  and  one  man  was  bold  enough  to 
ask,  "What  do  you  use  him  for,  stranger, 
he  is  too  light  for  work  about  this  coun- 
try?" 

"O  I  didn't  get  him  to  work,  just  for 
riding.  The  truth  is  I  rode  him  all  the 
way  from  Maryland,  and  he  ain't  very 
much  good  to  me  except  for  traveling 
around  the  country  when  I'm  in  a  bit  of 
a  hurry.  I'm  making  a  clearing  about 
thirty  miles  from  here  near  the  Allegheny 
tavern,  and  I  heard  last  week  that  there 
was  going  to  be  preaching  over  here  and 
so  I  just  came  along.  I'm  powerful  sick 
to  hear  some  good  preaching,  for  seldom 
a  minister  comes   along  our  way,  and  I 


don't  know  what  my  good  mother  would 
say,  if  she  knew  it  had  been  almost  a  year 
since  I  had  seen  the  inside  of  a  church. 
His  audience  looked  at  the  spiritual  mind- 
ed young  man  with  increased  respect. 
They  were  rapidly  swallowing  his  bait. 

"Ever  run  races?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"Races!  I  should  say  not;  I'm  not  in 
that  line  of  business.  I  don't  know  what 
my  dear  old  mother  woiild  say,  if  I  should 
do  anything  of  that  kind,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  day  too." 

"Well  that  horse  of  yourn  must  be 
perty  fast  anyhow?" 

"Why,  I  used  to  ride  it  after  foxes  in 
Maryland;  but  then,  you  know,  that  was 
cross- country  hunting,  and  what  Selim 
could  do  on  the  race- track  or  even  on  a 
good  road,  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I've 
often  thought  that  when  I  had  time  I'd 
fit  him  just  to  see  how  fast  he  could  go. 
But,  gentlemen,  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  he  is  a  little  out  of  condition.  Riding 
all  over  the  country,  and  a  thirty  mile 
gallop  yesterday  with  no  oats  is  not  the 
best  thing  for  a  horse  of  that  kind." 

He  turned  to  leave,  for  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  the  seed  which  he  had  sown 
would  bear  friiit  long  before  the  parson 
could  put  in  an  appearance,  unless  that 
appearance  was  very  sudden.  A  young 
man  followed  him  as  he  walked  away  and, 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder,  quietly  said, 

"See  here,  stranger,  I've  got  a  buck- 
skin colt  that  is  some  little  on  the  bits 
herself,  and  I'd  like  to  try  you  a  race  just 
for  the  fun  of  it." 

"My  dear  sir,  I'm  not  a  racing  man. 
What  in  the  world  would  my  dear  old 
mother  say  if  she  should  learn  that  I  was 
engaged  in  such  a  business?" 

"But,"  resumed  the  other,  "just  for  fun 
yoii  know.  We  can  ride  off  as  though  we 
were  going  together  and  when  we  get 
away  from  the  crowd  we  can  set  our  own 
gait  for  a  mile  or  two  and  see  which'll  win 
It'll  just  be  exercise  for  us." 
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"I  know,"  replied  the  stranger,  "and  if 
it  weren't  the  Sabbath  I  should  very 
much  enjoy  doing  so.  But  I  have  so 
much  respect  for  the  teachings  of  my 
dear  old  mother,  that  I  would  never  con- 
sent to  do  that  which  she  would  not  wish, 
or  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  family 
name." 

The  other  hesitated  a  moment  as  though 
uncertain  whether  or  not  to  continue  the 
conversation  but  the  stranger  soon  settled 
the  difficulty. 

"But,  see  here,  if  you  really  want  to 
try  the  speed  of  your  animal  as  against 
mine,  we  might  find  some  one  of  your 
neighbors  who  would  be  willing  to  ride 
Selim.  He  is  perfectly  gentle,  but  of 
course  I  should  not  thinii  of  doing  such  a 
thing  ou  Sunday.  If  it's  agreeable  all 
around  we'll  go  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
party  and  you  may  satisfy  yourself  as  to 
the  superiority  of  your  mare,  for  I'm  sure 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  winning  from 
my  horse." 

"Well.  Mr.  Jones,  it  may  be  imposin' 
but  I  would  like  to  try  it  once  and  if  you 
can  find  anybody  to  ride  your  horse,  I 
wouldn't  mind  givin"  them  a  York  shilling 
for  their  trouble."  The  stranger  smiled 
inwardly  but  his  face  was  as  grave  as  ever. 

"You  see,  I  know  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try and  I  should  be  unwilling  to  trust 
Selim  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
couldn't  ride  well.  Bat  have  you  noticed 
these  black  boys?" 

"What,  those  two  darkies  that  have  run 
away  from  Kentucky?" 

"O  I  don't  know  where  they  have  run 
away  from,  but  I  know  that  most  black 
boys  know  how  to  ride,  and  if  I  can  get 
one  of  them  to  handle  Selim  I  think  you 
may  call  the  race.  But  what  would  my 
deir  old  mother  say  if  she  knew  that  I 
had  even  consented  to  such   a  thing!" 

Mr.  Jones  walked  to  one  side  where  the 
two  negro  lads  were  watching  the  farmer 
boys    pitching    horseshoes   and,    calling 


one  of  them  to  himself,  engaged  in  a 
short  and  very  confidential  conversation. 
On  their  way  back  toward  the  bunch  of 
horses  that  which  most  attracted  the 
lookers  on  was  the  expressive  rolling  of 
the  negro's  eyes  and  his  fervent  ejacula- 
tions, "Yes,  massa.'' 

la  a  little  while  everybody  at  Farmer 
Brown's  knew  that  a  race  was  on.  Mr. 
Jones,  when  approached,  was  the  most 
innocent  one  in  the  whole  crowd.  A  friend 
had  wanted  to  try  the  pace  of  his  own 
horse  and  had  asked  the  loan  of  Selim  for 
a  short  time.  A  negro  lad,  whom  Mr. 
Jones  averred  he  had  never  seen  before, 
was  to  ride  the  Maryland  horse,  while  the 
Ohio  boy  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  his  own  animal.  At  first 
it  was  deteruiined  that  Ihe  trial  should 
takrf  place  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  but  when  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren all  declared  themselves  eager  to  see 
the  result,  the  track  was  changed  so  that 
the  finishing  post  was  in  front  of  Brown's 
door.  Even  the  settlers  from  Connecticut 
and  from  the  Moravian  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  conld  not  wholly  suppress 
their  desire  to  see  the  contest,  and  John 
Strong,  to  whom  the  news  had  been  con- 
veyed in  some  mysterious  manner,  placed 
himself  behind  the  wood-pile  where  he 
could  see  without  being  observed. 

The  horses  were  brought  out.  The 
native  took  little  care  of  his,  but  it  was 
noticed  that  the  colored  lad  carefully 
rubbed  down  Selim  and  whispered  friend- 
ly words  in  his  ear,  and  those  who  were 
close  enough  could  have  seen  that  he  took 
a  bottle  from  his  pocket  and  poured  some- 
thing into  his  hands  which  he  held  up  to 
the  horse's  nose,  and  then  rubbed  the 
knees  and  fetlocks,  until  Selim  fairly 
seemed  to  absorb  astimulous  for  the  race. 
But  what  is  a  race  where  nothing  is  at 
stake  ? 

Shortly  after  Jones  had  arrived  at 
Farmer  Brown's  another  man,  apparently 
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a  peddler  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  had 
come  in  on  foot.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  to  be  preaching  at 
Farmer  Brown's,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  general 
gathering  at  the  farm-house  that  he  con- 
sented to  remain  over  Sunday.  He 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  place  for  him 
to  do  business,  and  now,  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  race,  he  put  in  an  appearance.  He 
looked  both  animals  over  with  a  critical 
eye  and  made  some  invidious  remarks 
concerning  the  local  animal.  At  this  all 
the  farm  lads  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
menced to  debate  the  question  with  him. 
As  they  began,  he  pointed  out  defects  in 
Selim.  He  seemed  for  a  while  susceptible 
to  argument  and  even  aided  them  in 
pointing  out  a  blemish  here  and  a  weak 
point  there.  He  asked  to  see  the  owner 
of  the  animal  and  then  went  \\\y  to  Jones 
and  demanded  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
horse  was  perfectly  sound.  Upon  receiv- 
ing an  affirmative  answer  his  confidence 
in  the  eastern  horse  was  redoubled,  al- 
though he  felt  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  were  with  the  western 
mare. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "to  settle  this  matter 
I'll  bet  four  shillings  that  Selim  wins." 

A  hot-headed  Yankee  was  not  slow  in 
taking  up  the  proposition.  A  stake-hold- 
er was  easily  found,  and  from  that  time 
bets  began  to  come  in  A-ith  surprising 
regularity.  In  fact  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  peddler's  grip,  that  was  supposed  to 
contain  only  laces,  patent  medicines,  and 
cheap  jewelry,  was  something  wonderful. 
Even  the  negro  boy,  not  the  one  who  was 
to  ride  Selim,  seemed  to  suddenly  have  a 
great  fortune.  And  not  only  was  money 
at  stake,  but  great  silver  watches,  heavy 
gold  chains,  a  horse  and  wagon,  two  cows, 
and  sundry  chickens  and  pigs  were  risk- 
ed upon  the  local  favorite. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  reached 
the   ears   of    Mr.   Jones.      He   was  duly 


horrified.  He  came  out  and  begged  the 
stake-holder  to  return  all  wagers  to  those 
who  had  made  them,  declaring  that  this 
was  simply  a  friendly  contest.  But  the 
enthusiasm  was  at  such  a  j)itch  that  this 
was  impossible,  and  Mr.  Jones,  regretfully 
exclaiming,  "What  would  my  dear  old 
mother  say,  if  she  knew  of  this?"  retired 
to  give  his  last  instructions  to  his  black 
rider.  Even  Daniel  experienced  the 
strange  fascination  that  attends  gambling 
in  its  most  simple  form.  Thrice  he  felt 
in  his  pocket  for  the  few  remaining  dol- 
lars that  were  left  to  him,  and  thrice  he 
drew  it  out  and  chided  himself  as  a  fool. 
He  felt  certain  that  if  he  pi;t  up  his 
watch,  his  fowling  piece,  in  fact  every- 
thing that  he  possessed  he  would  be  in- 
finitely the  gainer,  and  he  could  see  from 
the  enthusiasm  which  Mary  Ballantyne 
showed  that  she  thought  so  too,  and  he 
might  possibly  rise  in  her  estimation. 
But  there  were  two  other  faces  that  ap- 
peared before  him  whenever  the  tempta- 
tion seemed  irresistible,  and  as  the  two 
horses  went  down  the  road  to  the  half- 
mile  post,  the  distance  having  been  paced 
off  by  Ballantyne  and  Smith,  he  felt  a 
sense  of  relief  that  he  had  met  one  temp- 
tation and  had  overcome  it. 

A  half  mile  over  such  a  i"oad  in  those 
days  meant  a  matter  of  about  two  minutes; 
frequently  more,  rarely  less.  The  two 
farmers  who  had  paced  the  distance,  re- 
mained at  the  place  to  see  that  the  start 
was  fair.  The  signal  was  a  drop  of  a 
handkerchief  which  might  be  seen  by 
the  men  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  and  just 
at  this  point  the  peddler  was  stationed. 
Every  eye  was  alert,  every  muscle  tense- 
Too  far  away  for  horse  and  rider  to  be 
distinguishable  were  two  dark  objects  and 
two  smaller  ones  stood  on  either  side.  The 
white  handkerchief,  as  it  was  raised  in 
Ballantyne's  hand,  appeared  scarcely  a 
speck,   nevertheless    it   was   discernible. 
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The  wait  seemed  long  as  the  seconds 
were  ticked  off.  Five  score  people  look- 
ing down  the  road  grew  impatient.  At 
length  the  little  signal  fluttered  in  the  air 
and  fell  in  the  dust. 

"They're  off!"  shouted  the  peddler.  A 
shout  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"Nancy!  Selini!  Selini!  Nancy!" 

"The  mare's  ahead,"  shouted  the  little 
black  boy,  who,  perched  in  a  limb  over- 
head, had  a  vantage  point  from  which  to 
watch  everything.  Time  was  short  but 
the  peddler  no  longer  sought  bets.  Every- 
one with  a  Vermont  shilling  or  a  Phila- 
delphia dollar  was  tendering  it  to  him 
and  the  stake  holder  had  scarcely  time  to 
jot  down  the  wagers  as  they  were  made. 
Nearer  they  came!  The  cloud  of  dust  be- 
hind them  was  a  curtain  that  separated 
them  from  the  forest.  Nearer  and  near- 
er! It  is  tnie  that  Nancy  was  ahead,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  minute.  The  black  boy 
leaned  forward:  he  had  neither  saddle 
nor  spurs;  a  blanket  and  a  surcingle  were 
all  that  he  needed,  but  he  dug  his  bare 
heels  into  the  ribs  of  Selim,  scored  his 
flanks  with  the  whip  that  had  been  cut 
from  a  nearby  tree,  and  the  horse  to  whom 
this  was  mere  play  passed  the  animal 
without  a  pedigree,  and  won  so  easily  that 
the  lookers  on  scarce  realized  that  there 
had  been  a  race,  scarce  realized  it  save 
for  the  fact  that  some  men  had  lost  the 
savings  of  a  year,  some  that  upon  which 
they  depended  for  a  livelihood,  and  some 
just  a  little  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
at  anj  time  to  see  such  sport. 

"It  ain't  fair,  we've  been  cheated!"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  losers,  "we  ought  to 
hang  that  man  Jones." 

Jones,  cool  as  ever,  protested  his  abso- 
lute innocence.  He  had  not  desired  to 
run  the  race,  nor  had  he  been  willing  to 
ride  himself.  The  boy  who  rode,  and  the 
peddler  who  had  bet  were  alike  strangers 


to  him,  in  fact  he  much  objected  to  any 
such  thing,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
his  training  and  to  his  principles,  and 
above  all,  "What  would  my  dear  old 
mother  say  if  she  should  see  her  oldest 
son  in  such  a  sorry  predicament  V" 

The  judges  declared  that  the  race  was 
fair,  and  while  they  could  not  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  bets,  nevertheless,  as  some 
of  those  present  were  southern  men,  they 
decided  that  a  gambling  debt  is  a  debt  of 
honor  and  that  every  man  who  refused  to 
pay  should  be  barred  from  the  society  of 
all  self-respecting  citizens.  The  negro 
boy  took  the  horse  to  one  side  to  rub  it 
down,  while  the  farmer  lad  performed  the 
same  kind  offices  for  Nancy.  But  there 
were  mutterings  and  sullen  glances  at 
Jones,  the  peddler,  and  the  two  negro 
lads. 

What  this  would  have  resulted  in  is  un- 
certain, had  it  not  been  that  suddenly  the 
cry  was  raised, 

"Here  he  comes!"  and  along  the  very 
high- way  where  the  race  had  so  recently 
been  riin,  a  gaunt,  raw-boned  animal  was 
seen  ambling  toward  the  hoiise  and  on  his 
back  a  man,  siipposed  to  be  the  preacher. 
His  saddle  bags  flopped  idly  behind  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  contemplating 
heavenly  things  rather  than  afl:'airs  of  in- 
terest to  common  mortals. 

His  appearance  diverted  the  attention 
momentarily  from  the  race,  and  the  en- 
tire company  gathered  by  the  road- side  to 
bid  him  welcome.  When  he  had  dis- 
mounted, and  his  immediate  wants  had 
been  attended  to,  it  was  found  that  the 
assembly  at  Farmer  Brown's  had  lost  four 
of  its  late  members.  These  were  Jones, 
the  peddler,  and  the  two  negro  boys. 
Whatever  cash  had  been  wagered  disap- 
peared with  them.  The  wagon,  horses, 
and  cows  they  were  unable  to  remove  and 
these  are  yet  waiting  for  a  claimant. 
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FIFTH  SUNDAY.     APRIL  30,  1905. 

1.  Song. 

Awake,  says  the  sunshine. 

2.  Hymn.     Selected. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

At  Hrippy  Easter  time. 

5.  Nature  Talk. 

What  day  is  to-morrow,  who  can  tell? 
Yes,  it  is  May-day.  What  is  it  you  all 
like  to  do  on  May  day?  Yes,  we  all  like 
to  go  for  a  nice  May  day  walk,  and  see 
how  many  pretty  flowers  we  can  fiad.  We 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  like  to  go  walk- 
ing. The  animals  like  to  go,  too.  The 
little  woolly  lambs  like  to  go  out  into  the 
meadows  where  they  can  nibble  grass  and 
frolic  and  play.  And  the  birds,  what  are 
they  doing  these  lovely  days?  Yes,  they 
are  building  nests,  and  some  have  their 
nests  built  and  there  is  something  inside? 
Who  teaches  the  little  birds  how  to  build 
their  nests  and  who  helps  the  little  seeds 
and  buds  to  grow?  Who  takes  care  of  all 
the  little  sheep  and  other  animals  we  have 
about  us?  Yes,  our  Heavenly  Father. 
He  loves  and  cares  for  them  just  as  He 
loves  and  cares  for  us. 

Now  let  us  all  get  ready  quickly  to  hear 
a  story.  All  the  lips,  hands  and  feet 
quiet. 

6.  Bible  Story.     The  Lost  Lamb. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures: 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

Psalms.  23:  1-2. 

The  warm  sun  was  shining  so  brightly 
that  all  the  sheep  and  baby  lambs  had 
come    from   the  barn  and  were  huddled 


near  the  large  gate  of  the  corral  waiting 
for  their  shepherd. 

"Baa, — baa, — baa,"  they  said  when  they 
saw  a  man  coming  down  the  path  follow- 
ed by  his  good  dog.  Rover. 

The  shepherd  threw  the  gate  wide  open 
and  away  went  the  sheep  and  lambs 
down  the  lane  to  the  green  pasture  and 
hillside  where  sweet,  fresh  grass  was 
growing. 

A  clear  stream  of  water  ran  down  the 
hill  and  through  the  fields,  inviting  the 
sheep  to  drink  when  thirsty,  and  the  trees 
with  their  spreading  branches  and  new 
green  leaves  made  shade  whe-re  they 
could  lie  down  and  rest  if  the  sun  should 
be  too  warm. 

All  day  they  wandered  over  the  hill,  or 
in  the  pasture  nibbling  the  grass  and  en- 
joying the  sunshine,  happy  to  be  free  and 
to  ran  and  play,  like  little  children  love 
to  do. 

When  the  evening  came  and  the  sun 
went  down  behind  the  hill,  the  shepherd 
and  old  Rover  would  drive  them  all  back 
to  the  corral  and  barn  for  the  night. 

One  night,  after  the  sheep  were  put  in 
the  corral,  there  was  one  mama  sheep 
that  kept  crying,  and  when  the  good  shep- 
herd counted  the  sheep  he  found  that 
that  mama  sheep's  baby  lamb  was  gone. 
The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  shepherd  knew 
there  would  soon  be  a  big  storm ;  but  he 
drew  his  cloak  or  cape  closely  around  him, 
took  his  lighted  lantern,  so  he  could  see 
the  way,  and  with  faithful  Rover  started 
back  to  the  hill  and  pasture  to  find  the 
little  lamb. 

Rover  helped  the  very  best  he  knew 
how,  and  after  they  had  gone  a  long  way 
they   heard    a    very  faint — "Baa,   baa." 
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Rover  barked,  and  the  shepherd  called, 
and  then  they  listened  and  hurried  on 
once  more.  Again  came  the  "Baa,  baa," 
this  time  a  little  louder,  and  soon  the 
lamb  was  found  fast  between  some  rocks 
where  it  had  fallen  and  could  not  free  it- 
self. 

The  good  shepherd  lifted  the  lamb  up 
in  his  arms  and  wrapped  his  cloak  around 
it  for  it  was  cold  and  the  rain  was  falling 
fast. 

When  the  little  lamb  was  put  down  in 
the  barn  it  ran  as  fast  as  it  could,  to  its 
mama  and  they  were  so  happy  that  the 
good  shepherd  and  Rover  were  happy  too. 
and  soon  went  to  the  house  to  get  their 
suppers  and  to  rest. 

7-     Sing 

"Little  Lambs  so  White  and  Fair,"  to 
the  children. 

Little  lambs  so  white  and  fair 
Are  the  shepherd's  constant  care; 
Now  he  leads  their  tender  feet 
Into  pastures  green  and  sweet. 

Now  they  listen  and  obey. 
Following  where  he  leads  the  way: 
Heavenly  Father,  may  we  be 
Thus  ol)edient  unto  Theel 


8.     Rest  Exercise. 

Repeat  the  following  with  motions. 

THE    LAMBS. 

This  is  the  meadow  where  all  the  long  day 
Ten  little  frolicsome  lambs  are  at  p  ay 
[Make   meadow   with    both    arms   by   bringing 
fingers  together — ten  fingers — ten  lambs— scamp- 
er over  the  lap). 

These  are  the   measures  the  good  farmer  brings 
Salt  in,  or  corn-meal  and  other  good  things. 
[Hold  hands  to  represent  the  measures. 
This  is  the  lambkin's  own  big  water-trough: 
Drink  little  lam'okins  and  then  scamper  off! 
I  The  hands  may  be  placed  together — little  fing- 
ers side  by  side  for  the  trouijh  or  the  lap  may 
represent  thr  trough  and  the  fingers  the  lambs. J 
This  is  the  rack  where  in  winter  they  feed 
Hay  makes  a  very  good  dinner  indeed. 
(Slip  fingers  of  right-hand  between  those  of  the 
left,  palms  of  hands  together,  to  form  rack.] 
These  are  the  big  shears  to  shear  the  old  sheep: 
Dear  little  lambkins  their  soft  wool  may  keep. 
[Represent  shears  with  first  two  fingers  of  right 
hand.] 

Here  with  its  big  double  doors  shut  so  tight, 
This  is  the  barn  where  they  all  sleep  at  night. 
[Make  a  barn  with  both  hands  placed  together.] 

Finger-play  book  p.  16. 

The  children  may  go  through  the  mot- 
ions while  the  teacher  repeats  the  words 


Lit  -  lie      lambs  so  white  and      fair     Are      the        shepherd's  constant 
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until  they  learn  to  say  them.  If  the  chil- 
dren can  suggest  ways  to  represent  the 
different  things  named  use  their  suggest- 
ions. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Song'. 

11.  M&rch  out. 

FIRST  SUNDAY,  MAY  jTH,  1905- 

Thoughts  for  the  teachers:  Faith  and 
Prayer. 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well, 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Prayer  is  the  key  to  open  the  day,  and  the  bolt 
to  shut  in  the  night. 

A  good  man's  prayer  will,  from  the  darkest 
dungeon,  climb  heaven's  height  and  bring  a 
blessing  down. 

Faith  is  the  subtle  chain 
That  binds  us  to  the  intinite;  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Until  we  crowd  it  thence. 

Faith  is  the  trxie  prophet  of  the  soul, 
and  ever  beholds  a  spiritual  life,  spiritual 
relations,  labors  and  joys. 

Each  Sunday  that  you  go  to  your  class 
if  you  feel  within  your  heart  the  thought 
of  the  day  you  will  be  successful  in  the 
work.  Eemember  that  you  must  possess 
before  you  can  give. 

If  possible  during  the  coming  months 
have  in  your  room  flowers,  pictures  and 
other  things  that  will  help  to  emphasize 
the  thoughts.  And  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  bring  pictures  and  flowers  so  that 
they  will  feel  a  greater  interest  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

1.  Songs.  Selected. 

2.  Hymn. 

"Little  Lambs  so  White  and  Fair."— 
Prayer. 


Morning  Ta.lk.     The  Birds. 

Who  do  we  have  at  home  who  does  so 
many  things  for  us.  They  get  our  clothes 
and  our  food  and  make  our  home  so  pleas- 
ant for  us  ?  Yes  our  mothers  and  fath- 
ers. Well  have  you  seen  any  mothers  or 
fathers  who  have  little  children  but  not 
at  all  like  us  and  they  don't  live  in  houses 
as  we  do?  They  live  outside  and  fly 
about  in  the  sunshine  then  back  to  their 
home  in  a  tree.  They  are  the  mother  and 
father  birds.  Do  you  think  they  love  their 
birdlings  as  our  parents  love?  Yes,  they 
certainly  do,  and  they  care  for  their  little 
birds  all  the  time.  They  gather  them  a 
worm  and  take  them  out  to  fly  and  then 
back  to  the  nest  where  they  rock  fast 
asleep  beneath  the  evening  sky.  Did  you 
know  that  the  father  bird  always  does  the 
singing  and  has  more  pretty  feathers 
than  the  mother?  When  you  hear  a  bird 
singing  a  pretty  song  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  father  singing  to  his  little 
birdlings  and  the  mother.  Will  you  little 
children  listen  for  a  bird  song  and  then 
next  Sunday  tell  us  what  it  seemed  to 
say? 

4'     Songs. 

I  know  such  a  pretty  bird  song  and  this 
is  what  it  says: 

In  a  hedge  just  where  'tis  best, 

Mother  bird  has  built  her  nest. 

Two  small  eggs  she  lays,  speckled  and  blue, 

Sits  there  many  days  warm  and  true 

Sits  there  many  days,  warm  and  true. 

Music  in  I  Smith  .56. 

(Teach  the  song  now  to  the  children. 
You  can  have  gestures  such  as  a  nest, 
two  small  eggs  made  with  thumb  and 
pointer  finger  outlining  them.  Then  after 
song  play  you  rock  the  nest  so  birdlings 
will  go  to  sleep.)  Now  we  are  all  quiet 
and  ready  to  hear  a  story. 

5.     Bible  Story. 

Christ  walks  on  the  Sea. 
Do  any  of  you  children  know  how  peo- 
ple get  across  the  ocean?    They  go  in  a 
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large  ship.  Whpn  you  cross  a  wide  ditch 
or  river  how  do  you  do  it  ?  You  go  on  a 
bridge.  Why  don't  you  walk  on  the 
water?  No,  we  can  not  walk  on  water. 
But  a  long  time  ago  wiien  Christ  lived  on 
this  earth  He  walked  upon  the  sea.  He 
had  sent  His  disciples  (the  men  who  al- 
ways helped  Him)  into  a  ship  and  told 
them  to  sail  over  across  the  sea  to  the 
other  side  and  that  He  would  join  them 
shortly.  And  Jesus  went  up  into  the 
mountains  where  He  might  be  alone  and 
pray  to  His  Heavenly  Father.  Well,  a 
great  storm  started  and  Jesus  thought  of 
the  disciples  and  He  went  down  to  the 
sea-shore  and  there  was  the  ship  out  in 
the  sea  tossing  about  on  the  high  waves. 
Jesus  went  out  to  the  ship  and  He  walk- 
ed right  on  the  water.  When  the  disci- 
ples saw  Him  they  knew  him  not  and 
were  afraid,  but  Jesiis  said  to  them,  '"It  is 
I,  be  not  afraid."  Then  Peter  said,  "O 
Lord  if  it  be  thou  bid  me  come  to  thee  on 
the  water."'  Jesus  told  him  to  come.  So 
Peter  got  down  from  the  boat  and  he  too 
walked  on  the  water;  but  only  a  little 
ways,  for  he  became  frightened  and  then 
began  to  sink.  He  cried  out  to  Jesus  to 
hold  him.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretch- 
ed out  His  hand  and  caught  Peter.  "O 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  me?"  said  Jesus.  He  meant  that  if 
Peter  had  been  brave  and  faithful  he 
could  have  walked  on  the  water.  Jesus 
and  Peter  then  got  into  the  ship  and  the 
storm  stopped. 

6.     Rest  Exercise. 

Now  let  us  all  get  ready  to  stand  up.    I 

*    will  count  three,  and  when  I  say  three  all 

stand,  1-2-3.     Practice  this  two  or  three 

times.      Now  give  some  rest  exercise  or 

sing  a  gesture  song. 

7-     Story. 

One  evening   a  poor    man  was  resting 
under  a  tree  in  the  woods,  for  he  had  been 


traveling  many  miles  that  day  and  he  said 
"I'll  take  oflp  my  shoes  and  go  to  sleep." 
so  he  did.  But  when  he  waked  up  his 
feet  were  sore  and  swollen  and  he  could 
not  get  one  of  his  shoe's  on  it  hurt  his 
foot  so  badly.  He  gave  up  trying  to  wear 
it  and  threw  it  this  way  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  bushes. 

The  poor  man  got  up  and  limped  away 
on  his  journey  to  "I-don't-know-where." 
But  the  shoe  he  threw  into  the  bushes  in- 
stead of  falling  on  the  ground  caught  on 
a  branch  and  there  it  hung. 

Before  long  a  bright  eyed  little  bird 
came  along  and  saw  the  shoe  being  rock- 
ed to  and  fro  by  the  breeze.  "What  a 
lovely  place  to  build  a  nest"  she  said,  and 
away  she  ^e^  to  tell  her  mate.  She  and 
her  mate  soon  came  and  commenced  build- 
ing a  nest.  What  do  you  think  they  got 
to  make  the  nest  of?  (Have  children  tell). 
Yes  twigs,  straws,  strings,  feathers  and  so 
on.  And  what  a  nice  nest  they  made  right 
inside  that  old  shoe,  and  they  lined  that 
nice  nest  with  hair  and  soft  wool. 

By  and  by  Bertha  and  her  father  were 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  and  as  Bertha 
was  gathering  flowers  here  and  there  she 
chanced  to  see  the  old  shoe.  Her  father 
bent  the  branch  down  for  her  to  peep  in- 
side (for  he  knew  what  there  was).  There 
she  saw  a  nest  and  five  cunning  little  blue 
eggs.  Oh  how  it  pleased  her;  she  danced 
and  clapped  her  hands  with  joy. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  chirp-chirp 
chirping  and  they  knew  who  it  w^s  so 
moved  away  and  let  the  little  bird  go  into 
its  cosy  nest. 

"There  will  be  birds  there  before  long" 
said  the  father,  and  you  shall  come  to  see 
the  little  things.  Bertha  hurried  home 
to  tell  her  mother  what  they  had  seen. 

8.     Closing    Exercise 

Sing  a  good-bye  song,  then  have  chil- 
dren march  (juietly  out. 


PARABLES  AND   FABLES. 


W 


E  are  told  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
"spake  often  in  parables."  What 
is  a  parable?  is  the  thought  that 
may  come  into  the  hearts  of  our 

younger  readers. 

One  little  girl  is  said  to  have  explained 

that  a  parable  was  "an  earthly  story  with 

a  heavenly  meaning;"  and  she   was  not 

very  far  off  the  mark  so  far  as 

relates  to  the  parables  that  we 

find  in  the  Bible  and  Book  of 

Mormon.    Bat  there  are  other 

parables,    the    meaning    o  f 

which  do  not  relate  to  heaven- 
ly   things.       So    perhaps    it 

would  be  more  correct  to  say 


that  a  parable  is  a  short  story  founded  on 
real  scenes  or  events  such  as  may  occur 
in  nature  or  in  human  life,  which  almost 
always  have  a  moral  or  religious  applica- 
tion. 

Now  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  fable  and  a  parable.  A  fable  is  a  brief 
story  invented  to  convey  a  moral,  Irat  in- 
troducing rational  conversations  between 
animals,  and  even  making  trees,  stones 


and  other  inanimate  things  talk,  and  do 
other  impossible  or  highly  improbable 
things.  This  a  parable  does  not  do,  it 
deals  with  that  which  is  possible  and 
natural,  with  things  that  do  occur  or  may 
occur  in  every-day  life. 

Our  Savior  was  the  greatest  of  all  teach- 
ers by  parable.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  inter- 
esting to  children 
or  more  easily  un- 
derstood by  them 
than  His  parables. 
We  almost  all  of  us 
know  something 
about  them.  They 
are  as  familiar  to 
us  as  "household 
words.".  Who  has 
not  heard  of  "The 
good  Samaritan," 
"The  wise  and  fool- 
ish Virgins,"  "The 
Sower,"'  "The  un- 
justSteward,""The 
Prodigal  Son," 
"The  house  built  on 
the  rock  and  the 
one  on  the  sand?"  We  insert  a  picture  to 
illustrate  this  last  named  story.  It  is  very 
short  and  runs  thus: 

"Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock;  and  the  rain  de- 
scended, and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and 
it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  U23on  a  rock. 
And  everyone  that  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand: 
and   the   rain   descended  and  the  floods 


POETRY. 

came,    iind    the    wiuds   blew    and    beat     great    was    the    fall    of    it." 
upon     that     house;     and     it     fell;     and      1:  24-27. 
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Matthew 


MY  WEALTH. 


The    purest    love   by   yards     and 

yards, 
Is  measured   otf  to  me  each  day, 
By  dimpled   arms  extended  wide, 
In    simple,  sincere,  childish   way. 

"So  much  I  love  'oo.  an'  some  more; 
An'  when  my  wee  arms  longer  grow. 
I'll  show   'go  how  much  more  an' 

more, 
I'll  love  'oo—  for   I  love  'oo  so." 

'•So    much  I    love   'oo,    an'   some 

more:" 
What  heart  could  fuller  measure 

give'? 
My  own  reels  up  the  golden  thread. 
And  makes  my  life  a  joy   to  live- 
Love  free  from  dross  and  sin's  cold 

touch; 
A    love   that  cheers   me  with    its 

glow; 
And  makes  me  richer  far  than  he 
Who  has  no  child  to  lore  him  so. 
SeJectPii. 


IF  I  WAIT. 

I  do  not  hear  the  message  that 

The  rol)in  hears  in  spring: 
Which  brings  him  homeward  from  afar 

On  swiftly  fl.wng  wing: 
But  still  [  know  he's  coming,  and 

Will  find  his  nest  and  mate. 
In  the  tree  which  now  is  leafle.s.s — 
So  I  wait. 

I  cannot  feel  the  shiver  that 

The  startled  leaflet  feels. 
As  autumn's  breath,  frost-laden,  through 

Its  vivid  greenness  steals; 


"mv  \ve.\lth." 

And  yet  the  change  is  coming,  though 

To  me  it  may  stem  late; 
And  the  green  leaves  will  turn  crimson 
While  I  wait. 

I  cannot  grasp  the  meaning  of 
Earth's  happiness  and  pain; 
•Yet  both  I  know  await  me  if 
Life's  best  I  would  attain; 
Each  step,  I  trust,  leads  onward,  and 

God's  universe  is  great; 
To  Hnd  no  incompleteness. 
If  I  wait. 

,S', /<•<■/,■-/. 
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A  REFLECTION  UPON  BACHELORS. 

RESIDENT  BENJAMIN  IDE 
WHEELER  of  California  Uni- 
versity created  some  sensation 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  evening 
on  the  24:th  of  February  in  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  Hi.s  words 
given  in  a  prominent  daily  pa- 
per read  as  follows: 

"In  the  long  run,"  he  said,  "what 
upholds  the  family  will  uphold  the 
state.  The  state  cannot  exist  without  the  home. 
If  the  home  is  left  out,  none  of  that  necessary 
solid  moral  fibre  can  exist.  Good  morals  are 
nothing  less  than  the  regularities  and  ordinar- 
ies of  social  life.  Between  morals  and  religion 
there  can  be  no  dividing  line.  Good  morals  are 
a  constituent  part  of  life.  Individualism  is  a 
danger  to  the  state. 


"Bachelors  and  clubmen  are  bandits,  guerril- 
las and  outcasts.  I  would  favor,  if  such  a  thing 
were  legal,  a  special  tax  upon  bachelors.  They 
don't  take  part  in  the  normal  work  of  society. 
They  are  abnormalities  and  abnormalities  should 
pay  taxes.  Beware  of  the  doctrines  which  base 
themselves  upon  false  conceptions  of  individuals 
instead  of  a  family,  which  is  the  only  social 
unit." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  one- third 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country 
do  not  marry,  and  that  the  rate  of  those 
who  either  do  not  marry  at  all,  or  post- 
pone marriage  till  very  late  in  life,  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  there  are  reasons  for 
grave  apprehensions  concerning  the  sta- 
bility of  both  the  home  and  the  state. 
The  dangers  to  the  home  are  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  growing  tendency  to  elim- 
inate children  from  it,  or  to  limit  their 
number  to  a  point  below  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  race.  Both  condi- 
tions are  fruitful  of  immorality  of  the 
worst  type. 

Bachelorhood  and  small  families  carry 
to  the  superficial  mind  the  idea  that  they 
are  desirable  because  they  bring  with 
them  the  minimum  of  responsibility. 
The  spirit  that  shirks  responsibility 
shirks  labor.  Idleness  and  pleasure  take 
the  place  of  industry  and  strenuous  effort. 
The  love  of  pleasure  and  of  an  easy  life 
in  turn  lay  demands  upon  young  men 
who  refuse  to  look  upon  marriage  and  its 
consequent  family  enlargement  as  a  sa- 
cred duty.  The  real  fault  lies  with  the 
young  men,  The  license  of  the  age  leads 
them  from  paths  of  duty  and  responsibili- 
ty to  the  pitfalls  of  a  pleasure-loving 
world.      Their  sisters  are  the  victims  of 
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neglect  and  of  a  great  social  and  family 
wrong. 

Women  would  marry  if  they  could,  and 
would  accept  cheerfully  the  responsibili- 
ties of  family  life.  This  loss  to  the  home  is 
a  loss  the  nation  must  feel  as  years  go  on. 
Time  will  vindicate  the  laws  of  God,  and 
the  tnith  that  individual  human  happi- 
ness is  found  in  duty  and  not  in  pleasure 
and  freedom  from  care. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  is  contagious. 
We  cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  such  social 
conditions  without  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  their  allurements.  Our  young 
people  will  be  tempted  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  world  about  them.  There  is 
already  a  strong  tendency  to  make  sport 
of  the  obligations  to  marry.  Pretexts  of 
ambition  are  set  up  as  an  excuse  to  post- 
pone marriage  till  some  special  object  is 
attained.  Some  of  our  leading  young 
men  desire  to  complete  first  a  course  of 
study  at  home  or  abroad.  Being  natural 
leaders  in  society  their  example  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  excuse  is  one  of  question- 
able propriety.  It  were  better  far  that 
many  such  young  men  never  went  to  col- 
lege than  that  the  excuse  of  college  life 
be  made  the  reason  for  postponing  mar- 
riage beyond  the  proper  age. 

The  example  of  students  who  take  their 
young  wives  with  them  is  always  pleasing. 
Men  do  not  suffer  by  compliance  with 
Grod's  holy  laws.  The  way  is  opened.  It 
may  require  more  faith,  but  faith  makes 
for  an  exalted  manhood  as  well  as  study. 
Besides  it  is  a  protection  to  young  men 
who  go  abroad  to  study,  to  have  a  family 


with  them.  The  ambition  to  accumulate 
means  before  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  marriage  is  always  a  paltry  excuse, 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  breast  of  a 
courageoiis  man. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  Church 
whether  or  not  its  young  men  postpone 
unduly  the  duty  of  establishing  for  them- 
selves homes.  It  means  a  decline  in 
faith  and  a  distinct  loss  therefore  of  relig- 
ious life,  individually  and  collectively. 
Young  men  should  everywhere  be  ad- 
monished that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  society  and  to  the  Church 
to  marry  at  the  proper  age.  It  will  be 
asked,  What  is  the  proper  age?  That,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
young  man.  As  a  rule  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five  is  not  too  yoxing.  There  is 
always  a  danger  line  beyond  twenty-five. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  there  may  not  be 
exceptions.  Sometimes  young  men  are 
thwarted  in  love;  sometimes  bodily  in- 
firmities deter  tliem,  and  sometimes  cir- 
cumstances furnish  partial  excuse;  but, 
as  a  rule,  young  men  who  pass  twenty- 
five  in  a  single  state  have  reason  to  i[ues- 
tion  the  wisdom  of  their  course.  Certain- 
ly they  cannot  claim  that  they  have  the 
interests  of  the  Church  completely  at  heart. 

Admonitions  that  will  protect  our 
young  people  from  false  and  worldly  no- 
tions respecting  the  sacred  obligations  of 
marriage  are  needed.  While  we  are  com- 
paratively free  from  the  evils  of  bache- 
lorhood, there  are  tendencies  toward  it 
which  may  well  occupy  our  serious  at- 
tention. Joseph  F.  Smith. 
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A    MARVELOUS  HEALING. 


FEEL  it  is  my  duty  to  relate  to 
you  the  remarkable  case  of  heal- 
ing that  took  place  at  Lewiston, 
Utah,  on  March  4,  of  the  present  year, 


(lyOi}).  I  was  called  to  the  bedside  of 
my  husband's  sister,  who  was  suffering 
intensely  from  la  grippe  and  other  com- 
plications,  that  causeil  her  tongue  to  be- 
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come  paralyzed  and  her  eyes  blind,  so 
that  darkness  could  not  be  discerned  from 
light,  and  her  jaws  were  locked 

How  diligently  we  worked,  trying  our 
best  to  unlock  the  jaw  and  ease  the  pain. 
At  last  we  succeeded  in  opening  her 
mouth;  'twas  then  we  discovered  that  she 
could  not  speak,  although  she  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  all  that  was  said  or 
done  in  her  presence. 

Ofttiuies  we  begged  her  to  permit  her 
husband  to  call  in  a  physician,  but  as 
often  she  would  feel  for  lier  husband's 
hand  and  shake  her  head,  as  if  to  say  No, 
and  point  to  the  Great  Physician  on 
high,  giving  us  to  understand  that  her 
faith  was  centered  in  Him. 

We  were  very  hopeful  for  her  speedy 
recovery  when  her  jaws  were  unlocked. 
But  our  hopes  were  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  soou  they  locked  again  and  re- 
mained so  for  thirty  five  hours,  causing 
lier  coastant  suffering. 

At  la^t  a  parcxysm  of  coughing  came 
on.  The  expectoration  from  the  lungs 
seemed  as  though  it  woidd  surely  choke 
her:  death  appeared  to  be,  to  all  of  lis 
except  her  husbaad,  very  near.  His  faith 
was  like  adamant.  He  sent  for  two  of 
his  nearest  neighbor  brethren,  Stake 
President  William  H.  Lewis  and  Elder 
Goudy  Hogan.     These  brethren,  togeth- 


er with  her  husband  and  her  brother,  J. 
R.  Stoddard,  of  Richmond,  her  eldest 
daughter  and  three  smaller  children.  Sis- 
ter Mattie  Harris  Pond  and  myself  knelt 
humbly  around  her  bedside.  President 
Lewis  offered  prayer  in  her  behalf,  after 
which  the  Holy  Ordinance  was  adminis- 
tered. Elder  Gowdy  Hogan  anointing 
the  head,  jaws  and  neck;  President  Lewis 
sealing  the  anointing.  In  earnest  sup- 
plication he  asked  the  Lord  to  open  her 
eyes,  unlock  her  jaws,  and  unloose  the 
f)  iralyzed  tongue.  As  soon  as  the  Amen 
was  uttered,  Sister  Hendricks  arose 
in  her  bed,  leaned  on  her  elbow  and 
with  tears  of  joy  asked  the  brethren 
to  pray  again  and  thank  the  Lord  for  re- 
storing her  sight  and  giving  her  utter- 
ance, for  she  was  healed  and  was  perfect- 
ly well. 

So  great  was  the  thankfulness  in  the 
hearts  of  our  brethren  that  they  knelt 
again,  and  each  in  turn  poured  out  his 
soul  in  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  hav- 
ing answered  their  prayer  in  behalf  of  Sis- 
ter Mary.  Words  are  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe how  grateful  her  numerous  friends 
and  neighbors  all  are. 

Sister  Mary  is 'the  stake  president  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  of  Benson  Stake  and 
is  the  wife  of  Elder  B.  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Lewiston,  Cache  Co..  Utah. 

Fannie  Stoddard. 


THE  LESSON  AIM: 

H3W  ro  SELECT  IT;  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT:  HOW  TO  APPLY  IT. 


<r^ 


I 


F  we  were  in  a  botanical  garden, 
and  I  should  ask  you,  dear  reader, 
to  select  a  tuliiJ  from  the  flowers 
arouud,  what  would  be  your  state  of  mind? 
I  fancy  you  would  be  trying  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  the  thing  named,  so 
that  you  might  search  intelligently  and 
recognize  the  tulip  when  you  saw  it.  You 


what  a  tulip  look"  like.  If  so,  think  how 
useless  it  would  be,  for  you  to  try  to  select 
this  flower  from  hundreds  of  others  around 
you.  It  is  no  less  difficult  to  select  an  aim 
if  we  do  not  know  what  to  look  for.  So 
by  way  of  introduction,  let  us  understand 
what  the  Lesson  Aim  means. 

The  aim  is   the  general  truth  that  the 


may  not  be  able  at  this  moment,  to  recall      lesson  proves  or  illustrates.     Taking  the 
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circumstances  as  the  substance,  the  aim 
is  the  immaterial  something  that  strikes 
the  soul,  as  the  aroma  of  the  orange  does 
the  sense  of  smell.  In  the  preparation  of 
a  lesson  an  aim  is  an  end;  the  lesson  a 
means.  To  illustrate:  what  follows  are 
a  few  paragraphs  taken  at  random  from 
'■The  Simple  Life." 

"Another  source  of  light  on  the  path  of 
human  life  is  goodness.  I  am  not  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  natural  perfect- 
ion of  man,  and  teach  that  society  cor- 
rupts him.  On  the  contrary,  of  all  forms 
of  evil,  the  one  which  most  dismays  me  is 
heredity.  But  I  sometimes  ask  myself 
how  it  is  that  this  effect  and  deadly  virus 
of  low  instincts,  of  vices  inoculated  in  the 
blood,  the  whole  assemblage  of  disabilities 
'imposed  upon  us  by  the  past — how  all  this 
has  not  got  the  better  of  us.  It  must  be 
because  of  something  else.  This  other 
thing  is  love. 

"Given  the  unknown  brooding  above 
our  heads,  our  limited  intelligence,  the 
grievous  and  contradictory  enigma  of 
human  destiny,  falsehood,  hatred,  corrup- 
tion, suffering,  death — what  can  we  think, 
what  do?  To  all  these  questions  a  sub- 
lime and  mysterious  voice  has  answered : 
Love  your  fellowmen.  Love  must  indeed 
be  divine,  like  faith  and  hope,  since  she 
cannot  die  when  so  many  powers  are  ar- 
rayed ag^iinst  her.  She  has  to  combat 
the  natural  ferocity  of  what  may  be  called 
the  beast  in  man;  she  has  to  meet  ruse, 
force,  self-interest,  above  all,  ingratitude. 
How  is  it  that  she  passes  pure  and  scath- 
less  in  the  midst  of  these  dark  enemies, 
like  the  prophet  of  the  sacred  legend 
among  the  roaring  beasts?  It  is  because 
her  enemies  are  of  the  earth,  and  love  is 
from  above.  Horns,  teeth,  claws,  eyes  full 
of  murderous  fire,  are  powerless  atjainst 
the  swift  wing  that  soars  toward  the 
heights  and  eludes  them.  Thus  love  es- 
capes the  undertakings  of  her  foes.  She 
■does    even     better:    she    has    sometimes 


known  the  fine  triumph  of  winning  over 
her  persecutors:  she  has  seen  the  wild 
beasts  grow  calm,  lie  down  at  her  feet, 
obey  her  law. 

"At  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  most  sublime  of  its  teachings, 
and  to  him  who  penetrates  its  deepest 
sense,  the  most  human,  is  this:  To  save 
lost  humanity,  the  invisible  God  came  to 
dwell  among  us,  in  the  form  of  man,  and 
willed  to  make  Himself  known  by  this 
single  sign:  love.  ' 

"Healing,  consoling,  tender  to  the  un- 
fortunate, even  to  the  evil,  love  engeiders 
light  beneath  her  feet.  She  clnrifies.  she 
simplifies.  She  has  chosen  the  humblest 
part — to  bind  up  wounds,  wipe  away  tears, 
relieve  distress,  soothe  aching  hearts, 
pardou,  make  peace;  yet  it  is  of  love  that 
we  have  the  greatest  need.  And  as  we 
meditate  on  the  best  way  to  render 
thought  fruitful,  simple,  really  conform- 
able to  our  destiny,  the  method  sums  it- 
self up  in  these  words:  Have  confidence 
and  hope;  be  kind." 

The  impression  these  paragraphs  make 
upDn  you  might  be  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence:  The  noblest  attribute  of  man  is 
love.  This  is  a  general  truth,  which 
might  be  a  Lesson  Aim. 

But  some  lessons  have  many  truths. 
The  one  I  just  vend  has.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  select  one  and  so  present 
the  circuTistanoes  that  the  children  will 
have  a  general  single  impression  of  it.  In 
the  theological  department  the  lessons 
are  argumentative;  and  it  is  often  no  easy 
task  to  select  a  truth  that  will  be  the 
"aroma"  of  the  recitation.  Instead  of 
making  an  impression  of  orange  flavor,  or 
of  iipph',  or  of  peach,  or  of  tomato,  as  the 
case  should  be,  we  frequently  make  one — 
a  compound  of  all  these.  And  yet  even  in 
our  theological  lessons,  with  their  dozen 
or  more  divisions  and  their  hundred  or 
fewer  references,  the  principle  of  the  gos 
pel  considered  can   be   proved  reasonable 
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ox  scriptural  and  at  the  same  time  impress 
the  class  with  a  moral  truth  that  should 
always  be  associated  with  the  principle 
discussed.  Take  for  example,  Kepentance, 
Lesson  10,  S.  S.  Outlines.  Here  is  the 
"botanical  garden.''  but  instead  of  your 
being  asked  to  select  a  particular  flower, 
say  the  tulip,  you  are  asked  to  search,  ex- 
amine and  name  what  you  think  is  the 
choicest  one.  To  do  this  intelligently,  it 
is  necessary  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
all  the  passages,  to  study  the  lesson  as  a 
unit,  then  express  the  impression  it  has 
made  upon  you.  It  may  be  that  two  or 
three  truths  have  come  into  the  mind,  all 
of  equal  importance.  Then  choose,  not 
so  much  with  the  lesson  in  mind  as  with 
the  class.  Which  truth  does  your  class 
need?  This  element  must  always  enter 
into  the  selecting  of  an  aim. 

In  the  lesson  mentioned,  a  suggestive 
truth  is,  "A  man  is  what  his  thoughts  and 
eelings  make  him."  This  aim  or  any 
other  can  be  selected  only  by  carefully 
studying  the  lesson,  and  by  contempla- 
tive thought. 

How  to  Develop  an  Aim. 

If  after  discovering  the  most  beautiful 
flower  in  the  garden  mentioned  above^ 
you  desire  a  friend  to  see  it,  and  to  admire 
its  beauty,  you  would  direct  him  or  lead 
him  to  that  flower  in  the  most  direct 
route  possible.  Let  us  change  the  figure. 
A  builder  accumulates  all  the  material 
needed  in  the  erection  of  the  house  he 
has  in  uiiml.  The  bricks,  the  lime,  the 
rock,  the  lumber,  the  casings,  are  on  the 
ground  promiscuously.  From  this  con- 
glomeration, he  selects  that  which  he 
needs  for  any  particular  purpose  in  hand. 
When  he  is  through,  the  waste  material 
and  debris  are  hauled  away  to  be  used  for 
something  else.  Lumber  unfit  for  a 
dwelling  might  be  iised  to  build  a  coal 
house. 

So  it  is  in  the  development  of  an  aim. 


Choose  from  the  accumidated  thought 
material,  only  that  which  is  needful — that 
which  is  thrown  aside  today  might  be 
needed  another  time.  The  student  will 
get  it  as  he  correlates  his  ideas. 

In  the  development  of  an  aim  it  is  well 
to  note  that  to  study  what  not  to  put  into 
your  lesson  is  as  necessary  as  to  know 
what  to  introduce  into  it.  That  teacher 
is  the  most  successful  who  eliminates  all 
non-essentials.  When  it  is  decided  what 
matter  is  needful  for  the  lesson  aim,  then 
group  the  ideas  around  three  or  four  main 
topics. 

For  instance,  the  paragraphs  read  above 
may  be  grouped  as  follows. 

I.  The  power  of  love. 

II.  Love  the  embodiment  of  Christian 
faith. 

III.  Blessings  of  love.  1 1 
Each  of  these  may  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided at  pleasure.  This  grouping 
should  be  done  in  the  mind  as  well  as  on 
paper.  Such  preparation  will  prevent  a 
teacher  rambling  in  his  presentation 
from  Adam  past  John  the  Revelator. 
probably  to  modern  revelation. 

How  to  Apply  the  Aim. 

It  is  not  enough  to  knowwh&i  is  good, 
we  must  do  good.  A  child  may  be  taught 
in  the  Sunday  School  obedience  to  his 
parents,  and  go  home  and  say,  "I  won't 
do  it."'  He  may  be  taught  reverence  for 
houses  of  worship,  and  at  the  close  stand 
near  the  sacrament  table  with  his  head 
covered.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  this 
same  child  means  to  be  obedient — means 
to  be  reverential.  There  is  something 
lacking  in  his  teaching.  The  teacher 
failed  to  apply  the  lesson  aim.  She  failed 
to  show  the  child  how  he  could  intro- 
duce the  truth  into  his  life— into  his  life 
today,  not  at  some  indefinite  to  br. 

This  opening  up  avenues  for  expres- 
sion,/or  doing,  is  the  application.  It  is 
not  a  moralizing  on    the  truth;  it  is  not 
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saying,  "Now  if  we  are  good,  God  will 
love  us."  It  is  the  pointing  out  of  the 
path  for  action.  It  is  the  iikc  to  which 
the  "tulip"  may  be  put.  It  is  the  know- 
ing of  the  real  value  of  the  flower,  an  in- 
centive to  own  it,  to  feel  its  value,  to  be 
blessed  by  it,  or  better,  to  bless  others 
with  it. 

Suppose  the  following  aims  to  have  been 
developed : 

Virtue  brings  its  own  reward. 

A  man  is  what  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings make  him. 

True  greatness  lies  in  living  for  others. 

How  might  each  be  applied  to  the  child  ? 
In  the  first,  the  question  to  answer  in  the 
application  is.  How  may  I  be  virtuous? 
In  the  second,  How  may  pure  thoughts 
and  noble  feelings  be' engendered?  In 
the  third.  How  may  we  live  for  others? 


This  aim,  then,  is  the  vital  part  of  the 
lesson,  the  spirit;  the  lesson  is  but  the 
body,  wonderful  even  itself,  but  lifeless 
without  the  soul.  The  aim  is  selected 
by  a  careful  preview  of  the  lesson  and 
by  contemplation  and  thought,  with  both 
lessons  and  pupils  in  mind.  It  is  devel- 
oped by  using  only  the  necessary  points 
in  the  lesson,  and  by  what  is  as  import- 
ant, by  grouping  these  points  in  a  logical 
manner.  The  aim  is  applied  by  leading 
the  pupils  into  avenues  of  action. 

The  aim  is  a  beautiful  flower  found  by 
the  teacher  in  God's  garden.  The  devel- 
opment is  the  leading  of  the  child  to  it, 
and  the  showing  of  the  beauty  the  teacher 
sees  in  it.  The  application  is  the  using 
of  that  flower  for  the  happiness  of  self, 
and  what  is  infinitely  more  noble,  the 
happiness  of  others. 

David  O.  McKinj. 
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CORRUPTION  AND  ASSASSINATION. 

I  r^  IN  the  17th  of  February,  Grand 
lJJjj^  Duke  8ergius,  uncle  and  broth- 
l^i^jl]  er-in-law  to  the  Czar,  was  as- 
sassinated within  the  precincts  of  the 
Kremlin  as  he  was  leaving  for  a  pri- 
vate bath  in  the  city.  The  depart- 
ure from  his  palace  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  carriage  which  was 
driven  rapidly  past  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  At  a  convenient  place,  the  assas- 
sin stepped  forward,  threw  a  dynamite 
bomb,  and  in  an  instant  the  carriage  in 
which  Sergius  rode  was  blown  to  pieces, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  instantly  killed. 
His  body  above  the  line  running  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left  groin  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  pulp  and  his  head  blown  to  atoms. 
The  Grand  Duchess  was  not  with  her 
husband  at  the  time,  though  she  almost 
always  accompanied  him  on  his  drives. 
She  has  always  been  very  popular  and  it 


was  feared  that  she  had  shared  the  fate 
of  her  husband. 

Sergius  was  one  of  the  most  hated 
men  in  Russia.  The  hatred  grew  out  of 
his  reactionary  principles  by  which  he 
sought  to  maintain  the  present  autocratic 
rule  in  Russia.  On  the  l'.*th  of  last  De- 
cember, while  governor  of  Moscow,  he 
ordered  the  police  to  charge  a  body  of 
parading  students,  a  number  of  whom 
were  wounded  and  one  woman  was  killed 
in  the  attack.  He  has  further  been 
charged  with  grafting. 

The  corruption  in  the  higher  official  life 
of  Russia  has  always  been  notorious.  Even 
in  time  of  war  high  officials  take  advan- 
tage of  their  positions  to  direct  a  consid- 
erable flow  from  the  government  appro- 
priations and  private  contributions  to  their 
own  pockets.  In  such  methods  Sergius 
was  said  to  be  an  arch  offender.  Ho  and 
his  brother   N'aldimir    had   been   selected 
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by  the  revolutionists,  and  bets  are  said  to 
Jiave  been  freely  made  as  to  which  would 
be  the  assassin's  first  victim. 

The  revolutionary  demonstration  of 
January  22ad  clearly  indicated  to  the 
revolutionists  that  the  military  power  of 
Russia  was  sufficiently  strong  and  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  by  the  most  drastic 
measures  any  effort  to  force  the  govern- 
ment into  submission.  In  many  of  the 
provinces,  the  uurest  is  constantly  giving 
rise  to  public  demonstrations  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  and  to  the  Czar. 
Of  late  the  assassinition  of  obaoxiouj  of- 
ficials has  been  freqiient,  and  as  a  result 
the  official  family  of  Russia  is  in  constaut 
fear.  They  are  practically  prisoners 
within  their  palace  walls.  Rassia  is  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  terror. 


Such  use  of  the  -destructive  bomb 
shows  to  what  extent  desperation  will  drive 
mea,  an  1  it  is  aa  omen  of  no  future  good 
to  the  human  family.  Some  day  when 
distress,  th^t  miy  come  to  aay  nation  by 
fiaancial  misfortunes,  shall  overtake  the 
psople,  such  methods  of  destruction  both 
of  life  and  property  may  be  resorted  to  in 
the  most  awful  manner.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  Sergius  has  been  such  that  the 
press,  while  not  commending  the  means 
of  his  death,  exhibits  an  unmistakable 
satisfaction  in  it.  Poor  Russia,  hu- 
miliated anl  overwhelmed  by  Japanese 
prowess,  severely  criticised  and  con- 
demned by  her  foreign  neighbors  in  the 
families  of  'great  nations,  in  the  midst  of 
revolution  and  distress  at  home  is  truly 
the  object  of  pity. 


J^ 


LILIES  OF  EASTERTIDE. 


There  was  rustle  and  haste  in  the  garden  one 
day, 
Where  the  wand  of  the  wind-god  bent  low, 
As  he  breathed  on  the  snow-drift   and  swept  it 
away 
Prom  the  thousand  seeds  sleeping  below. 

'Twas  the  fairest  endeavor  the  garden  had  known 
When  he  smiled  on  the  work  he  had  done, 

And  only  a  lily-bell  blooming  alone 
Was  sighing  all  day  in  the  sun. 

Not  a  face  had  she  chosen  so  wondrous  fair. 
That  the  snow-drops  should  envy  her  bloom. 

Like  the  face  of  the  roses  that  longed  over  there 
For  the  warm,  courting  glances  of  June; 

Not  the  dazzle  of  gold  had  she  asked  for  her  hue 
Like  the  wealth  of  the  daffodil's  head. 

Not  the  love  of  the  butterfly,  constant  and  true 
Nor  the  bee  whom  the  daisy  would  wed; 

Not  the  gem-glowing  eyes  that  the  violet  had  won, 
Nor  the  incense  she  breathed  on  the  dawn, 

Not  the  purple-hued  mantle  the   rainb  iw   had 
flung 
O'er  the  pansies  that  studded  the  lawn; 

It  was  only  the  smile  of  the  sunshine  to  say 
That  her  life  should  not  blossom  alone, 

And  a  wish  that  her  leaves  might  bid  welcome 
one  day 
To  a  sunbeam  to  claim  for  her  own. 


But  the  rain  clouds  had  hidden  the  warmth  in 
the  west. 

And  the  nodding  flow'rs  wearied  and  slept. 
And  only  the  lily  bell,  heedless  of  rest, 

Gazed  up  through  the  darkness  and  wept. 

Till,  lo!  o'er  the   night  broke  the  Easter  ray's 
dawn, 
That  dispelled  from  the  sky  all  its  frown, 
With  a  smile  for  each  flower  that  stirred  on  the 
lawn, 
From  the  sunoeams  ablaze  on  his  crown. 

Long  he  paused  in  the  garden  to  scatter  the  dew 
From  the  faces  that  woke  as  he  came. 

And  to  brighten  the  spot  where  the  lily  bell  grew 
As  she  smiled  at  him  after  the  rain. 

And  with   warm  hands   he  fondled   the   waxen 
white  face. 
Till  her  sighing  heart  opened  its  hold, 
And  a  whisper  of  fondness  he  breathed  as  he 
placed 
In  its  keeping  a  sunbeam  of  gold. 

There  was  joy  in  her  eyes  when  the  whisper  had 
ceased. 
And  she  murmured  no  longer  alone, 
For  the  Easter  Dawn   searching  for  symbols  of 

peace. 
Had  proclaimed  her  and  crowned  her  his  own. 

Serf  ha  E.  Anderson 
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VI. 

My  son!  In  going  forth  untutored  and  alone, 
Knowing  not  where  thou  shalt  be  led, 
From  what  source  sheltered,  clothed  or  fed, 

Remember  this,  'mid  friends  or  all  unknown. 
Touch  not  what  is  not  justly  thine, 
But  trust  through  all  the  One  divine; 

Tbou  art  His  child,  and  He  will  guard  His  own; 
Thy  lesson  learned,  thou  shalt  be  comforted. 
After  the  darkest  hours,  the  brightest  glories 
shine. 

Another  Friend  Found. 


T  was  noon  when  Carlos  finished 
the  work  he  had  given  himself 
to  do  before  going  to  town.    He 


prepared  and  ate  his  lunch; 
and  then  taking  the  slippers  he  had  re- 
paired for  Miss  Aurd,  and  the  leather 
pocket  book  which  contained  so  mnch 
wealth,  he  started  on  his  two  mile  walk 
to  town. 

"W.  T.  Bonner,"  he  said  to  himself. 
^'I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  I 
hope  he  isn't  as  short  and  crusty  as  some 
men  I  have  seen  and  had  to  speak  to  in 
banks.  These  notes  are  payable  at  his 
bank,  anyhow,  and  whatever  he  is  like,  he 
will  know  what  to  do  with  this  business. 
But  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him 
about  it.  Let's  see!  He  of  course  would 
have  heard  something  of  the  money  be- 
ing lost.  I  will  just  have  to  mention  it, 
and    then   say   it  is   found,  and  tell   him 


where,  that  will  be  all.  And  then,  in- 
stead of  having  all  the  money  which  I 
am  carrying,  I  shall  be  as  poor  as  ever 
again.  It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair.  But 
I  can't  keep  any  of  it  and  be  honest,  not 
even  the  silver  pieces,  not  to  mention  the 
ten  dollars  in  gold.  Yet  no  one  would 
ever  know  if  I  should  take  the  gold  and 
silver  out  of  the  book,  so  I  leave  all  the 
notes  in  when  I  hand  it  to  the  banker. 
And  I  do  need  it  so  much.  I  have  no 
clothes  at  all  except  just  what  I  have  on. 
And  day  after  tomorrow  will  be  Sunday. 
I  will  have  nothing  decent  to  wear  to 
church,  however  much  I  might  want  to 
go.  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  keep  the  ten 
dollars  and  the  silver  also,  and  buy  me 
some  new  clothes?" 

It  was  considerable  nearer,  taking  the 
direct  road  to  town  from  the  Zellon  place, 
than  it  was  to  go  by  the  Raf ton  house. 
And  as  Carlos  had  taken  the  shorter  way, 
he  reached  town  much  sooner  than  he 
had  thought  of  doing. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Berryville  Bank, 
which  he  had  noticed  the  previous  even- 
ing, he  found  timself  stopping  to  ex- 
amine some  men's  and  boys'  clothes  in 
the  window  of  a  gentlemen's  clothing 
store.  One  suit  which  he  saw,  looked  to 
be  the  exact  size  for  him.  And  it  was 
dark,  nd,vy  blue,  the  very  color  he  had  al- 
ways liked  best  of  all,  and  which  his 
mother    had    frequently  dressed  him  in. 
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He  had  scarcely  begun  to  admire  the  suit 
when  a  very  polite  gentleman  stepped  out 
of  the  store  and  spoke  to  him  as  cordi- 
ally as  an  old  friend  might  have  done. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir.  Pleasant  day 
isn't  it  ?  Step  inside,  won't  you,  and  look 
at  what  you  like?  You  know  there's  a 
sale  on  this  week,  everything  going  at 
bottom  prices.  That  blue  suits  you,  does 
it?  See  here,  this  way,  please."  And 
as  the  clerk  rattled  on  with  his  glib 
tongue,  he  was  leading  half  unconscioiis 
Carlos  into  the  center  of  the  store,  where 
everything  that  would  tempt  a  boy,  who 
cared  to  be  well  dressed,  to  buy  some- 
thing, was  charmingly  displayed. 

"Here's  just  the  thing  for  you,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  clerk,  holding  up 
a  suit  similar  to  the  one  in  the  window. 
"Full  suit  for  only  ten  dollars.  Has  been 
eighteen, then  fifteen,  dropped  nowtoten, 
durable,  too,  and  still  stylish,  right  up  to 
date,  and  handsome,nothing  better  or  neat- 
er,and  nothing  cheaper  on  the  market.  You 
see  this  sale  closes  tomorrow  evening.  It 
is  only  on  now  because  of  new  goods  that 
we  are  bringing  in  and  have  to  make 
room  for  Excuse  me  jiist  a  moment,  you 
can  be  looking  'round." 

Carlos  felt  much  relieved  then,  for  the 
fluent  clerk  had  to  give  his  attention  to 
some  ladies  and  children  who  had  come 
in  and  wanted  to  see  some   boys'  clothes. 

Now  that  he  had  a  chance  to  think 
once  more,  he  again  asked  himself,  serious- 
ly, "Would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  iise  the 
ten  dollar  gold  piece,  and  buy  that  suit 
of  clothes?  There  is  the  two  thousand 
dollars  that  T  have  to  give  up.  Would  I 
not  be  justified  in  keeping  the  ten  dollar 
gold  piece  and  the  three  dollars  in  silver, 
and  dressing  myself  so  that  I  might  go 
to  church  respectably?" 

"Oh  mama!  see,  is  puty  picher!"  said  a 
baby  voice  close  to  Carlos,  while  its  snijill 
owner  held  up  a  bright  card  which  had 
fallen  oft'  some  of  the  goods  on  the  counter. 


"Yes,  dear,  I  see,"  said  the  mama,  as 
she  took  the  card  and  replaced  it  on  a  lit- 
tle coat. 

"Me  want  it!  me  want  it,  mama!  is 
mine!"  cried  the  baby  voice. 

"No,  no,  dear,  it  is  not  yours.  You 
picked  it  up,  but  it  is  the  man's,  and  he 
wants  it,"  said  the  baby's  mother. 

How  those  words  thrilled  through  Carlos' 
whole  being.  The  lady's  voice  sounded 
like  his  own  mother's — could  he  ever  for- 
get that  voice,  or  the  truths  it  had  taught 
him?  The  object  lesson  just  presented, 
he  felt  was  given  as  a  reminder,  and  he 
took  it.  gladly  yet  tearfully,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  store  and  on  to  the  Berryville 
Bank.  As  he  went  along,  he  repeated, 
over  and  over  again  to  himself,  "No,  dear, 
it  is  not  yours.  You  picked  it  up,  but  it 
is  the  man's,  and  he  wants  it." 

There  was  no  question  in  his  mind 
now  regarding  any  portion  of  the  money 
in  the  pocketbook.  Not  a  cent  of  it  was 
his,  and  he  would  wear  his  old  clothes 
with  a  clear  conscience  until  he  had  hon- 
estly earned  some  new  ones. 

Upon  reaching  the  bank  Carlos  hesitat- 
ed on  the  broad,  stone  steps.  •  A  fine 
looking,  middle  aged  gentleman  came  out 
through  the  great,  heavy  double  door. 
Carlos  looked  up  at  him  with  such  an  ap- 
pealing glance  that  the  tall  man  stopped^ 
and  bowed  good  naturedly  to  the  half 
shrinking  boy.  Seizing  the  opportunity, 
Carlos  spoke  up  quickly,  "I  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  W.  T.  Bonner,"  he  said. 

"Want  to  see  me?"  said  the  gentleman 
pleasantly.  "Well,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?  Wish  to  speak  to  me  privately?" 
the  banker  continued,  as  Carlos  remained 
silent. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  answered  the  boy, 
brightening. 

Mr.  Bonner  turned,  and  beckoned 
Carlos  to  follow,  led  the  way  into  a  neat, 
comfortable,  cozy  room,  his  private  otiice. 
He  motioned  to  the  boy  to  be  seated,  and 
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sat  down  himself.  Carlos  felt  quite  over- 
come with  all  this  kind  attention  from  so 
great  and  important  a  man  as  a  wealthy 
banker. 

He  could  not  think  for  a  moment  just 
how  to  proceed  with  the  biisiness  in 
hand.  But  the  banker  did  not  hurry 
him.  He  let  him  take  time  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  presently  Carlos  said, 
"I  have  been  stopping  for  a  few  days 
down  the  creek  htre  on  the  Zellon  place." 

Mr.  Bonner  looked  interested  and  nod- 
ded his  head. 

"You  may  have  heard,"  the  boy  went 
on,  "that  just  previous  to  his  death,  Mr. 
Zellon  lost  a  pocketbook  with  consider- 
able money  in  it." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  banker.  "The 
detectives  are  looking  after  someone  on 
whom  suspicion  rests  in    that  case  now." 

"Well,  you  can  tell  them  they  need  not 
look  any  more,"  said  Carlos,  "I  found  the 
pocketbook,  with  the  notes  in  it,  this 
morning,  in  a  boiler  of  ashes  and  rub- 
bish." 

And  here  the  book  was  taken  from  the 
boy's  pocket  and  handed  to  the  banker. 
"You  will  see  the  two  thousand  dollars 
are  in  notes  on  your  bank,"  Carlos  further 
explained, 

"Well,  well!"  said  Mr.  Bonner,  first  ex- 
amining the  outside  of  the  book,  then 
opening  it  and  examining  its  contents. 
"And  you  found  it  in  an  ash  bin?" 

"No,  not  in  an  ash  bin,"  corrected 
Carlos.  It  was  in  a  washboiler  that  had 
ashes  in  it." 

"Did  it  seem  to  have  been  hidden  there 
as  by  a  thief?"  asked  the  banker. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Carlos;  'it  must 
have  been  put  into  the  ashes  by  a  baby, 
one  that  could  just  walk.  There  was  a 
baby's  shoe  and  some  toys  with  it,  show- 
ing that  the  baby  had  got  hold  of  the 
pocketbook,  and  without  being  noticed, 
had  put  it  into  the  ashes,  where  no  one 
thought  to  look  for  it." 


Mr.  Bonner  examined  all  the  notes 
carefully,  and  then  noticed  the  gold  piece 
and  the  silver  coins  also,  and  then  said, 
"And  so  you  brought  the  whole  matter 
to  me,  young  man.  Why  did  you  do 
that?" 

"What  better  could  I  have  done?'' 
asked  Carlos.  "I  could  think  of  no  other 
way  to  do." 

"You  could  have  kept  something  out 
of  the  book,  could  you  not?"  the  banker 
asked,  eyeing  Carlos  very  closely. 

"I  could  not  have  kept  a  cent  of  that 
money  and  have  kept  myself  honest.'' 
answered  Carlos.  And  then  very  frankly 
he  acknowledged,  "I  did  think  that  over, 
and  found  it  could  not  be  worked  out 
that  way.  I  have  followed  my  con- 
science, and  have  brought  the  whole 
thing  to  you,  just  as  I  found  it,  only  I 
cleaned  the  ashes  otf  and  brushed  it 
up." 

"You  have  done  nobly,  my  good  boy," 
said  Mr.  Bonner,  warmly;  "very  nobly,  in- 
deed. And  you  shall  not  go  entirely 
unrewarded  for  your  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. This  money  is  not  mine,  any  more 
than  it  is  yours.  But  I  shall  have  young 
Zellon  notified  that  it  has  been  found, 
and  where  and  how  and  by  whom.  Just 
write  me  your  name  there,  on  one  of 
those  sheets  of  paper,  and  what  you  are 
doing  in  Berryville.'' 

Carlos  moved  to  the  desk,  as  the  bank- 
er indicated,  and  taking  a  pen  from  the 
stand,  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  clear, 
round  hand, 

"Carlos  Hetheeley." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  wrote 
quickly  under  his  name,  "Boy  shoemaker 
of  Berryville,"  then  he  handed  the  paper 
to  Mr,  Bonner  and  sat  down  again. 
The  banker  looked  at  the  name  and 
the  line  under  it  closely,  and  then  said, 
"Carlos  Hetherley !  A  shoemaker  are 
you?      Well,    you     deserve     encourage- 
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ment,    and    as  far  as  I  am  able  to  help 
]  shall  do  so." 

The  banker  then  went  to  the  desk  and 
wrote  something  on  a  piece  of  paper 
which  he  handed  to  Carlos,  saying,  "Yon 
have  given  me  your  signature,  and  here 
is  mine  for  you." 

With  a  bright,  grateful  smile  the  boy 
took  the  paper  from  the  banker's  hand 
and  looked  at  it.  It  was  a  check  for  fifty 
dollars. 

"Fifty  dollars!"  said  Carlos.  "For 
what?  I  have  done  nothing  for  you — 
nothing  that  will  bring  you  anything. 
Why  this?" 

'•Because  it  is  justly  yours,  replied  the 
banker.  "I  shall  inform  Zellon  of  this 
part  of  the  transaction  in  connection  with 
the  other  matter.  And  now  I  must  go. 
Come  and  see  me  whenever  you  like;  and 
if  ever  you  need  a  friend,  look  to  me.  I 
shall  want  to  see  and  talk  with  you,  and 
learn  more  of  your  circumstances." 

The  two  were  passing  out  of  the  bank 
together  as  the  banker  was  making  this 
remark.  At  the  door  they  both  paused, 
and  Mr.  Bonner  continued, 

"Oh!  see  here,  Carlos;  you  have  no 
occasion  to  take  that  check  from  the 
bank.  You  can  cash  or  deposit  it  right 
now.  Would  you  like  to  enter  an  account 
with  us?  Better  deposit  a  portion  of  it 
at  any  rate.     Here,  come  with  me." 

At  one  of  the  windows  the  banker  said 
to  the  clerk,  "This  is  Carlos  Hetherley; 
wait  on  him.  please,"  and  then  Mr.  Bon- 
ner hurrie  I  away. 

Carlos  waited  a  moment  where  the 
banker  left  him,  to  think  what  he  wanted 
to  do. 

Fifty  dollars,  all  his  own!  He  had 
never  dreamed  of  being  as  rich  as  that. 
He  would  cash  it,  then  he  would  have 
the  whole  fifty  dollars  in  hard  money.  He 
could  have  whatever  he  wanted  now — 
the  suit  of  clothes!  Yes,  he  would  have 
his   money  and  hasten  back  to  the  store, 


lest  the  kind  of  clothes  he  wanted  should 
all  be  sold.  Hurriedly  endorsing  the 
check,  he  got  his  money,  his  fifty  dollars, 
from  the  clerk  at  the  window,  and  weut 
directly  to  the  store  where  he  had  seen  the 
navy  blue  suit. 

(TO  BE   CONTINDKD.) 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 

Letter  and  Song;. 

Cardston,  Alt.\,  Canada. 
I  wrote  about  our  beet  song  that  sister 
Amy  Allen  made  and  taught  us,  which  we 
used  to  sing  in  the  beet  field  last  sum- 
mer. I  will  now  send  you  a  copy  of  it, 
and  tell  you  how  the  beets  came  out.  We 
had  a  drouth,  and  most  of  the  beets  wilt- 
ed and  died.  But  we  are  not  discouraged. 
What  we  did  have  were  very  good,  and 
the  sugar  made  from  them  is  the  sweetest 
and  best  I  ever  tasted.  Brother  Knight 
says  that  everybody  will  try  harder  next 
time.  We  are  building  a  new  stake  tab- 
ernacle which  will  cost  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Everybody  in  this  stake  is 
going  to  helf)  build  it,  and  we  are  happy 
to  have  the  privilege,  and  are  going  to  try 
to  build  it  in  one  year. 

Ethel  Wight,  nine  years  old. 

THE    BEET    SONG, 

Kind  Friends,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I'll  tell 

you  what  to  do; 
How' to  gain  health  and  wealth,  I'll  ijuickly  tell 

to  you. 
Early  otf  to  bed  you  go,  long  you  never  lie, 
Up  you  gdt  at  break  of  day,  for  the  .sun  is  in  the 

sky. 

I  tell  you  the  bept  c|uestion  is  going  rather  slow, 
But  just  hold  your  breath  till  the  beets  begin  to 

grow. 
And  if  you  get  discouraged,  just  go  up  on  the 

hill. 
And  you  will  see  President  K.  .1.  Wood  working 

with  a  will. 

For  early  off  to  bed,  etc. 
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I  never  saw  a  lazy  man  that  ever  did  get  on, 

I  never  saw  a  lazy  man  you  could  depend  upon. 

We're  the  lads  to  hoe  the  beets  and  clean  them 

out  betimes, 
We  will  take  the  dollars  while  you  can  take  the 

dimes. 
For  early  off  to  bed  we  go,  etc. 

Well  dig  and  hoe  and  plant  and  blow,  and  pile 
them  up  so  high, 

I  tell  you  Mr.  Knight  will  smile  as  he  goes  pass- 
ing by; 

Come  girls  and  don  the  overalls,  i  tell  you 
they're  true  blue. 

You  must  not  play  the  lady  while  there's  so 
much  work  to  do. 

And  when  the  work  is  over  why  then  we'll  have 
our  play. 

We'll  pull  the  sugar  candy  and  have  our  holiday. 

Chorus  for  thb  last  verse. 

Jump  out  of  bed!  tor  lying  long  looks  lazy. 

If  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry,  or  if  il  should  be 
hazy; 

Light  or  dark,  get  up  with  the  lark,  no  matter, 
frost  or  snow. 

Up  you  get  at  break  of  day  when  the  beets  be- 
gin to  grow. 

Blizzard,   Coyotes,  etc. 

Elba,  Idaho. 
We  live  on  a  farm  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  meeting  house.  We  have  had 
hardly  any  snow  this  winter,  but  we  had 
a  hard  blizzard  on  Christmas  day.  We 
all  had  to  stay  at  home,  and  the  men  could 
hardly  do  the  chores.  There  are  lots  of 
coyotes  here,  and  every  night  they  come 
quite  close  and  bark  at  the  dog.  We  had 
twenty-four  ducks,  all  white  but  two,  and 
the  coyotes  got  five  of  them.  Oar  oldest 
brother  is  on  a  mission.  We  have  a  baby 
sister,  born  on  last  fourth  of  July,  her 
name  is  Gladys  Velera. 

Sarah  M.  Ward,  11  years  old, 
Orson  E.  Ward,  8  years  old, 
LoREN  Ward,     years  old. 


Between  two  Mountains. 

Jexses,  Utah. 
I  am  thirteen  years  old.     I  live  on  a 


farm  between  two  mountains.  A  beautiful 
little  creek  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
farm.  I  go  to  school  in  the  winter  and 
herd  cows  in  the  summer,  and  help  haul 
hay  and  grain  in  the  fall  while  the  cows- 
are  in  the  pasture. 

Robert  Mechom. 


A  Loving  Letter. 

Mills,  Utah. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en- 
joy your  letters.  My  papa  and  m.ima. 
want  me  to  be  a  good  girl  and  make  a 
good  woman  so  that  I  shall  be  a  blessing  to 
everyone,  and  this  is  what  I  pray  to  be. 
I  have  one  sister  and  two  little  brothers 
and  we  all  love  each  other.  We  live  on 
a  ranch  and  have  pet  lambs  and  shepherd 
dogs.     I  am  seven  years  old. 

God  bless  everybody. 

Leta  a.  McCune. 

Sunday  School  at  Home. 

Milner,  Idaho. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
the  place  in  which  I  live.  Our  house 
stands  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
big  Twin  Falls  dam.  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  Bickle  Falls.  They  are  made  by  the 
water  flowing  over  a  big  rock  island  near 
the  center  of  the  dam.  They  are  very, 
very  pretty. 

My  papa  runs  the  stage  line  between 
here  and  Kimama,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty -six  miles. 

Our  babies  are  twins.  Their  names 
are  Velma  and  Afton. 

There  is  no  organization  of  our  Church 
here,  but  we  hold  a  little  Sunday  School 
in  our  own  hotise  and  invite  all  who  wish 
to  come.  My  mama  presides.  We  have 
very  pleasant  times. 

We  have  the  Juvenile  come  in  my 
name  and  I  am  always  anxious  for  the  lit- 
tle letters. 
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I  Bhall  be  eleven  years  old  the  24th  of 
next  July.  Jerome  Kidd. 


Farthest  Away  but  First  on  Hand. 

Lebanon,  Graham  Co.,  Arizona. 
I  am  a  little  Mormon  girl,  nine  years 
old.  I  live  three  miles  from  the  school 
house,  where  we  hold  our  Sunday  School 
meetings,  religion  class,  and  primary.  I 
like  to  attend  all  that  I  can.  Although 
we  live  the  farthest  oS,  we  often  get  to 
the  meetings  the  first.  This  place  is  what 
they  call  the  Artesian  Belt.  It  is  beauti- 
ful to  see  the  clear  water  flowing  out  of 
the  wells.  This  is  my  first  attempt  to 
write  to  the  letter-box,  although  my  pa 
has  taken  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
years,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
would  not  be  without  it  for  anything. 

NiNiE  Linely. 

From  the   Same  Place. 

We  came  here  from  Georgia.  There  is 
plenty  of  game  around  here.  Our  papa 
raises  lots  of  melons,  squashes,  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  cabbage.  And  don't  you  think 
they  are  good? 

Willie  May  Shirley,  8  years  old. 
Lois  Shirley,  10  years  old. 

Kindness  to  Animals. 

Hyde  Park,  Utah. 
It  is  Sunday,  and  I  will  write  you  some 
Sabbath  verses  that  I  have  read,  about 
kindness  to  the  dumb  beasts.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  kind  to .  animals.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  is  so  good  and  kind  to 
us  all,  I  know  He  listens  to  and  answers 
our  prayers. 

sabbath  in  the  country. 

'Tis  SaVjbath  day.    The  farmer  walks 

Blithe  from  his  cottage  door, 
And  to  his  prattling  young  ones  talks, 

As  they  skip  on  before. 


But  looking  to  a  field  at  hand, 
Where  grass  grows  rich  and  high, 

A  no  less  cheerful  Sabbath  band 
Of  horses  meets  the   eye. 

Poor,  tired  beasts,  that  go  all  week 

With  loads  of  earth  and  stones, 
Bearing  with  aspect  dull  and  meek, 

Hard  work  and  cudgelled  bones! 
But  now  set  loose  to  roam  athwart 

The  farmer's  clover  lea. 
With  whisking  tails,  and  jump  and  snort, 

They  speak  a  clumsy  glee. 

How  good  and  pleasant  'tis  to  see. 

Upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
Those  toiling  creatures  all  set  free, 

To  take  some  harmless  play. 
Oh!  if  to  us  one  precious  thing, 

iNot  theirs,  (reason)"is  given, 
Kindness  to  them  will  be  a  wing 

To  help  us  on  toward  heaven. 

I  hope  my  letter  is  not   too  long. 

Hedvig  Hansen,  age  12  years. 

Encouraging  Increase. 

Foster,  Arkansas. 
We  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  papa  takes  it.  He  is  super- 
intendent of  our  Sabbath  School.  When 
our  Sunday  School  commenced,  we  had 
only  ten  enrolled,  now  we  have  forty-nine. 
My  brother  and  I  were  baptized  on  Febr- 
uary 22,  1901.     I  am  11  years  old. 

Ada  E.  Tyler. 


Pleased  With  Country  Life. 

Carey,  Idaho. 
We  came  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Idaho 
five  years  ago.  We  now  live  on  a  ranch, 
and  like  it  much  better  than  city  life.  We 
have  a  good  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
My  grandpa  Phippen  lived  with  us  until 
two  years  ago.  He  now  lives  with  my 
aunt  in  (3akley.  He  is  85  years  old  and  I 
am  U.  Vermile  L.  Stanford. 

A  Beautiful  Home. 

Lyman.  Idaho. 
This  is  s  lovely  place  near  the  banks  of 
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the  South  Fork  of  Snake  river,  just  eight- 
een miles  south  of  Rexburg.  We  love 
oiir  home  and  our  Sunday  School  and 
meetings.     1  am  seven  years  old. 

Wando  Atchison. 


A  Pretty  Valley. 

Lago,  Idaho. 

Perhaps  a  few  items  from  Gentile  Val- 
ley may  be  interesting  to  our  little  friends. 
We  have  a  pretty  valley,  with  low,  rolling 
hills,  which,  covered  with  green  grass  in 
summer,  are  beautiful  to  see. 

We  have  a  good  Sunday  School  and 
Primary  which  I  attend  with  my  little 
sister  and  brothers.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
Hilda  May  Mecham. 


Snow. 

Kamas,  Utah. 
While  I  write,  tlie  snow  is  softly  falling 
and  the  ground  is  white.      My  papa  is 
Bishop  of  Kamas. 

Marie  Lambert. 


Lots  of  Fun. 

Robin,  Idaho. 
Brother  Millard,  our  Sunday  School 
superintendent  asked  me  to  write  to  you 
all.  We  have  lots  of  snow  here  now,  and 
we  have  great  fun  playing  snow-ball.  One 
night  we  made  a  snow  man  and  put  a 
bucket  on  his  arm  and  put  some  snow- 
balls in  it  for  eggs,  and  had  f5ne  fun  with 
it.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Alvin  W.  Longage. 


SMILES. 

Four  year  old  Annie.— "Do  hear  papa 
sneeze,  mama!  Sounds  like  he's  got  the 
hUching  coop.^' 

Mama.     "What  do  you  mean,  Annie?" 


Annie.  "Maybe  I  mean  chicken  whoop.'" 

M.     "Well,  what's  that?" 

A.  "What  is  it  Aunt  Nettie's  baby's 
got,  why  I  mustn't  kiss  him?" 

M.  "Oh  I  see!  you  are  trying  to  say 
whooping  cough." 

A.  "Well,  if  papa's  got  it,  and  I 
mustn't  kiss  him  or  play  with  him  or  stay 
at  home  where  he  is,  can  I  go  to  grand- 
ma's and  live  while  her  new  cheese  lasts?" 

IS! 

MUSIC. 

The  Jews  have  an  old  tradition,  that  when  the 

world  was  done, 
And  God  from   His  work  was  resting.  He  called 

to  Him,  one  by  one, 
The  stiining  troops  of    the  angels,  and  showing 

the  wonders  wrought. 
The  Master  aslied  of  His  servants  what  I  hey  of 

the  vision  thought. 

Then  one  white  angel,  dream'ng  o'er  the  marvel 

before  him  spread. 
Bent  low  in  humble  obeisance,  lifted   his  voice, 

and  said: 
"One   thing   only    is   lacking— praise    from  the 

new- born  tongue, 
The  sound  of  a  hallelujah  by  the  great  creation 

sung." 

So  God  created  music — the  voices  of  land  and  sea, 
And  the  song  of   the  stars  revolving  in  one  vast 

harmony. 
Outotthedeepuprising,outfrom  the  ether  sent. 
The  song  of  the  destined  ages  thrilled  through 

the  firmament.  . 

So  the  rivers  among  the  valleys,  the  murmur  of 
wind-swept  hill. 

The  seas  and  the  bird-thrilled  woodlands  utter 
their  voices  still; 

Songs  of  stars  and  of  waters,  echoes  of  vale  and 
shore — 

The  voice  of  primeval  nature  praising  Him  ever- 
more. 

And  the  instruments  men  have  fashioned  since 

time  and  the  world  were  young. 
With  gifted  fingers  giving  the  metal  and  wood  a 

tongue, 
With  the  human   voice  translating   the   soul's 

wild  joy  and  pain, 
Have  swelled  the  undying  p»an,  have  raised  the 

immortal  strain! 

Youth's  Companion. 


PFatch  Bargains 


Have  you  seen  those  pretty  little  Gents  Watches  in 
twenty  year  gold  filled  cases,  open  face 
Waltham  Works,  worth  $i8-oo,  for  .  •  . 

We  fill  mall  orders  shid  guarantee  satisfaction. 


8.75 


yohn  Daynes  ^  Sons 


26     NIain     Street 


-QO  TO- 


BeiiQett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
70U  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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Utah  Woolens 

Men's  up-to-date  clothes  from 
Provo  Mills  cassimeres  are  the  best 
values  on  the  market  for  .  $13.00 

We  can  save  you  money  on  Knit 
Underwear,  Knit  Hoisery,  Ladies' 
Waists,  Ladie's  Skirts,  Men's  Shirts, 
Men's  Pants,  Boys' Waists  and  Neck- 
wear. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

36  MAIN  STREET,      -     Salt  Lake  CItv 


TDe  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintio,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


t.  W.  eiLLEn,  G.P.A.       J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Los  A.geles.  Salt  Lak.  City. 


Buy  a 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE. 


The   greatest  entertainers  of  the  age. 

Perfect  reproduction  of  the  voice  and 

all  kinds  of  instruments. 


Prices  from  $15.00. 

Iciajton  Music  Co.j 

General  Agents. 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 
109  S.  MaiD  St.,  Salt  Lake. 


WALL  PAPER  AND  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATIONS 


m;a.il  ordbjrs  solioixbd. 

fl.  DII^WOODEY  FORHITORE  GO. 


SCENIC  LIIVE  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glen  wood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  BentOh,  Gen.  Agt. 


Take  the 

Portland 
Seattle 


For 
North  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 

Tacoma 


The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIF  SERVICE 


BBTlBlBEtM 


SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 


T.M.SOHUMACHEB     D.E.BUIILBT     D.S.SPHNCBB 

Traffic  Manager        G.P.&T.A.       A.G.P.&I.A. 
SHUT  l.rk:b  citv.  vjthh 


U  OPPORlOj^IlY 


To  obtain  GOOD  LAUNDRY  WORK. 
Hundreds  of  patrons  through  the  inter- 
mountain  country  are  mailing  us  Collars 
and  Cuffs.  Price  of  Collars  3  cts.  each.Cuffs 
6  cts.  per  pair.   Postage  1  cent  per  ounce. 

Remit  by  letter — in  stamps,  express, 
money  or  postal  orders.  We  return  the 
package  perfectly  laundered,  contained  in 
a  neat  box,  which  can  be  used  again  for 
remailing. 


TROY  UlNDRY 


BOTH  PHONES  192 

"THE    LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY.' 


166  MAIN  STREET, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


